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we have to maintain and renew? Let 
New York History (April, 1942), remind 
us: ‘‘ Queen’s Hall is gone, that great centre 
of London’s musical life, and with it van- 
ished in smoke and flame all the instruments 
of the fine old London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; the Berlin State Opera House is a gaping 
ruin, as the result of a direct hit; dozens of 
London churches, libraries, art galleries, 
historic houses, and even the mighty British 
Museum have sustained direct hits and more 
or less extensive damage. Many of the oldest 
records of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel were destroyed when a bomb landed 
in the River Thames and cracked open the 
basement vault in the Society’s building, 
which is on the riverbank. Hardly a week 
has passed since the declaration of war in 
1939 without its quota of smashed and 
mangled objects of art, books, manuscripts, 
paintings and statuary, fine architecture, 
and all the other manifestations of the 
world’s culture. Many of these are irre- 
placeably destroyed, and their loss will be 
most keenly felt. How many of the lovely 
Wren churches will survive London’s ordeal 
no one knows, but a number of them have 
already disappeared for ever. And it is 
doubtful whether British publishers could 
withstand another body-blow as severe as the 
destruction wrought in the City in December, 
1940, when the first great incendiary bomb 
raid burned out row after row of publishing 
houses and destroyed literally millions of 


books.”’ 


WHILE waiting to be told what was his 
context we shall cling to the belief that 
when Lowell said: ‘‘I am a bookman,’’ he 
meant that he was not a bookworm. The 





difference is that the bookman reads books, 
in Milton’s and Cranmer’s (or whose?) sense 
of those two words. He inwardly digests the 
precious life-blood of master-spirits. With 
the other sort he may amuse himself. He is 
formed by what he reads and is always more, 
if not other, than he would have been if he 
had so fed, 

‘‘ Who prop,’’ we ask, “‘ in these bad days 
our mind?’ Wordsworth certainly, and 
Milton. But let us turn to Lowell himself, 
writing in 1864. 

“We confess that we had our doubts at 
first whether the patriotism of our people 
were not too narrowly provincial to embrace 
the proportions of national peril. . . Would 
this fervour of the Free States hold out? Was 
it kindled by a just feeling of the value of 
constitutional liberty? Had it body enough 
to withstand the inevitable dampening of 
checks, reverses, delays? Had our popula- 
tion intelligence to comprehend that the 
choice was between order and anarchy, be- 
tween the equilibrium of a government by 
law and the tussle of misrule by pronuncia- 
miento ?”’ 

‘“‘ At the beginning of the war there was, 
indeed, occasion for the most anxious appre- 
hension. An empty treasury was called 
on to supply resources beyond precedent in 
the history of finance; the trees were yet 
growing and the iron unmined with which a 
navy was to be built and armoured; officers 
without discipline were to make a mob into 
an army; and, above all, the public opinion 
of Europe, echoed and reinforced with every 
vague hint and every specious argument of 
despondency by a powerful faction at home; 
was either contemptuously sceptical or 
actively hostile. It would be hard to over- 
estimate the force of this latter element of 
disintegration and discouragement among a 
people where every citizen at home, and every 
soldier in the field, is a reader of newspapers. 
A nation can be liable to no more insidious. 
treachery than that of the telegraph, sending 
hourly its electric thrill of panic along the 
remotest nerves of the community, till the 
excited imagination makes every real danger 
loom heightened with its unreal double, . 
Here was a dreary outlook for persons who 
knew democracy, not by rubbing shoulders. 
with it lifelong, but merely from books.’’ 

‘“ Who prop,’ we ask, “ in these bad days 
our mind?’ Two men preeminently, repre- 
sentative men; and how far can Abraham 
Lincoln represent them both, or now one and 
now the other? It is still Lowell writing :— 

‘‘That a popular excitement has been 
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slowly intensified into an earnest national 
will; that a somewhat impracticable moral 
sentiment has been made the unconscious 
instrument of a practical moral end; that the 
treason of covert .enemies, the jealousy of 
rivals, the unwise zeal of friends, have been 
made not only useless for mischief, but even 
useful for good . . . all these results, any one 
of which might suffice to prove greatness in 
a ruler, have been mainly due to the good 
sense, the good-humour, the sagacity, the 
large-mindedness, and the unselfish honesty 
of the unknown man whom a blind fortune, 
as it seemed, had lifted from the crowds to the 
most dangerous and difficult eminence ot 
modern times. It is by presence of mind in 
untried emergencies that the native metal ot 
a man is tested; it is by the sagacity to see, 
and the fearless honesty to admit, whatever 
of truth there may be in an adverse opinion, 
in order more convincingly to expose the 
fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner 
at length gains for his mere statement of a 
fact the force of argument; it is by a wise 
forecast which allows hostile combinations to 
go so far as by the inevitable reaction to 
become elements of his own power, that a 
politician proves his genius for state-craft ; 
and especially it is by so gently guiding 
public sentiment that he seems to foliow it, 
by so yielding doubtful points that he can 
be firm without seeming obstinate in essen- 
tial ones, and thus gain the advantages of 
compromise without the weakness of conces- 
sion; by so instinctively comprehending the 
temper and prejudices of a people as to make 
them gradually conscious of the superior wis- 
dom of his freedom from temper and preju- 
dice—it is by qualities such as these that a 
magistrate shows himself worthy to be chief 
in a commonwealth of freemen. . . 

‘* Mr. Lincoln’s policy was a tentative one, 
and rightly so. He laid down no programme 
which must compel him to be either incon- 
sistent or unwise, no cast-iron theorem to 
which circumstances must be fitted as they 
rose, or else be useless to his ends. He 
seemed to have chosen Mazarin’s motto, Le 
temps et moi. . . Time was his prime minister, 
and, we began to think, at one period, his 
general-in-chief also. At first he was so slow 
that he tired out all those who see no evi- 
dence of progress but in blowing up the 
engine; then he was so fast that he took the 
breath away from those who think there is 
no getting on safely while there is a spark of 
fire under the boilers. God is the only being 
who has time enough; but a prudent man, 
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who knows how to seize occasion, can com- 
monly make a shift to find as much as he 
needs, Mr. Lincoln, as it seems to us in 
reviewing his career, though we have some- 
times in our impatience thought otherwise, 
has always waited, as a wise man should, till 
the right moment brought up all his reserves, 
. . One would be apt to think,.from some of 
the criticisms made on Mr. Lincoln’s course 
by those who mainly agree with him in prin- 
ciple, that the chief object of a statesman 
should be rather to proclaim his adhesion to 
certain doctrines than to achieve their 
triumph by quietly accomplishing his ends. 
_ ““The very homeliness of his genius was 
its distinction. His kingship was conspicu- 
ous by its workday homespun. Never was 
ruler so absolute as he, nor so little conscious 
of it; for he was the incarnate common-sense 
of the people. . . He seems to have had but 
one rule of conduct, always that of practical 
and successful politics, to let himself be 
guided by events, when they were sure to 
bring him out where he wished to go, though 
by what seemed to unpractical minds, which 
let go the possible to grasp at the desirable, 
a longer road. . . 

“It is loyalty to great ends, even though 
forced to combine the small and opposing 
motives of selfish men to accomplish them; 
it is the anchored cling to solid principles 
of duty and action, which knows how to 
swing with the tide, but is never carried 
away by it—that we demand in public men, 
and not sameness of policy,or a conscientious 
persistency in what is impracticable. For 
the impracticable, however theoretically 
enticing, is always politically unwise, sound 
statesmanship being the application of that 
prudence to the public business which is the 
safest guide in that of private men.”’ 

‘“Homely, dispassionate, showing all the 
rough-edged process of his thought as it goes 
along, yet arriving at his conclusions with an 
honest every-day logic, he is so eminently our 
representative man, that, when he speaks, it 
seems as if the people were listening to their 
own thinking aloud. The dignity of his 
thought owes nothing to any ceremonial garb 
of words, but to the manly movement that 
comes of settled purpose and an energy of 
reason that knows not what rhetoric means. 
There has been nothing of Cleon, still less of 
Strepsiades striving to underbid him in dema- 
gogism, to be found in the public utterances 
of Mr. Lincoln. He has always addressed the 
intelligence of men, never their prejudice, 





their passion, or their ignorance.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE EARLY LETTERS AND CAREER 
OF THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


(See clxxxii. 320, 338.) 


My ever honored Lord,4 

{I shall be very sorry if by the time this 
reaches you it be not the fifth in number 
(weight I say nothing of) since that which 
Mr. Stamford informs me of your having 
received, wherein I mentioned my much 
lamented benefactress, etc., and I beg your 
Lordship will always reckon upon my exact- 
ness in writing punctually be it more or less 
that I have to say, but too much of this. 
There are great enquiries after you, my good 
Lord, I hear in town, for nobody hears from 
my Lord Huntingdon and all want to hear. 
My padroni at the great house have more 
than once made their enquiries lately and 
commissioned me, as they know me your 
periodical gazetteer, with their constant 
respectful regards. The great gallery is 
finished and is to be opened this winter, if 
our neighbours don’t spoil our sport for a 
while with the invasion with which they 
threaten us, and which we are very well pre- 
pared to receive. My Lady Niorthum- 
berla|]nd sent me assured word that the Young 
Chevalier appeared in the streets of Paris in 
a chariot with the Prince of Wales’ arms, 
and quatre laquais behind, livery the same. 
He much mistakes his game if he enterprises 
to divert us now from the justest defence of 
ourselves that ever nation entered into. For 
be assured, my Lord, that had not such 
expedition as was most amazing been used in 
equipping Boscawen’s fleet through Lord 
Anson’s means, Nova Scotia would certainly 
have fallen an easy prey to them, and then 
God knows what might have been the conse- 
quence to the rest of our colonies upon that 
immense continent. Johnson’s sedate and 
cool bravery has made up for Braddock’s 
shameful fool-hardiness. I have it from good 
authority that Deiskau, the French com- 
manding officer whom he took, was Deputy 
Quartermaster General to Marshal Saxe, and 
always lived in his tent. He was their com- 
manding officer of all their forces, and we 
have taken too all his plans, papers, ete. 
Johnson is a volunteer general, made so by 








14 * Hastings MSS.’, iii, 108-10. 








common consent, was not bred in the army, 
is a relation of Sir Peter Warren’s lady, that 
settled there by accident. His army one of 
the most religious and orderly that has been 
in the field since our civil wars, from such a 
set of men one may expect somewhat extra- 
ordinary, I would not have dwelt so much 
Y a public fact had not I been assured 
of the truth of these circumstances of it, 
which are not so generally known. The King’s 
speech the other day at the opening of the 

arliament was noble and suitable, desirous 
if possible to avoid the sad calamity of light- 
ing up a general war in Europe, but intimat- 
ing that no honourable conditions of accom- 
modation had been proposed, so that we must 
be upon our best guard. As the Ministry are 
settled at last, I hope they will go on quietly. 
It is said the Duke of Marlborough is to be 
Master of the Ordnance, which has not been 
filled up since the Duke of Montague’s death,. 
and the Privy Seal which his Grace resigns 
the Duke of Bedford is to have. My great 
patrons, as I told your Lordship in some 
former letters, are very intimate with the 
latter. Her Ladyship says, and indeed I 
believe it, that there is not a man in the 
kingdom of worthier affections and greater 
rectitude and honesty of heart, and that were 
he a private gentleman with one third his 
fortunes she should sooner wish her daughter 
married to him than to any she knows. I 
surprised them with telling them, which I did 
upon good grounds, that his Grace has been 
selling and is now selling of manors in his 
own county in my neighbourhood, by which 
he has lessened his interest, though, which 
seems odd, it is already given out that the 
Marquess of Tavistock is to stand for the 
county the next election. Perhaps he is 
buying elsewhere. I have a story to tell your 
Lordship of young Sir Richard Grosvenor, the 
new baronet, which you may depend upon, 
and which redounds much to his honour. 
When his father’s will was read, there was a 
clause in it leaving to his second son a clear 
thousand pounds a year in land and no 
more, upon which the dowager expressed some 
dissatisfaction as no ready money was be- 
queathed, the second having always been her 
favourite. But Sir Richard, mentioning his 
fresh obligations to his father for leaving 
that kind part to him, immediately presented 
his brother with bills for ten thousand pounds, 
desiring no thanks, nor to have it named. 
Ladies Hertford and Holdernesse are both in 
their pregnancy. Lady Ramsden brought to 
bed of a son, to their no small joy if you know 
your Ledstone neighbours. Lord Waldegrave, 
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it is reported, is to marry Miss Townshend, 
and if this be true, the world says he might 
as well not have parted from his old sweet- 
heart, Miss Harriet Drax, and so have saved 
the old man a heart breaking. Sir John 
Elwill is married to Lady Ranelagh; so my 
Lord Pomfret must be forced to go upon a 
new scent, There is no truth I am told in 
Lord Weymouth’s being to marry Lady Anne 
Somerset, but Lord Granville, his grand- 
father, is certainly looking out for a match 
for him. Lord Pembroke not yet married to 
Lady Di Spencer, but soon to be. It is re- 
ported that Lord Chief Justice Ryder, old 
Horace Walpole and Mr. Villers are to be 
made peers this sessions. I don’t know whether 
I told your Lordship that though Mr. Fox 
is Secretary of State, things continue still 
upon the same footing, the great man at the 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields having con- 
sented to adopt him as best versed in par- 
liamentary affairs, and ablest to deal with 
and baffle party brawls. Your Lordship’s 
North British acquaintance and my friend 
Mr. Scot is come over to England. Lord 
Bruce lives away in his palace at Tottenham 
since he came home. Lady Mary and your 
friend Mr. Bowlby are with him. It is to be 
hoped, though great endeavours have been used 
to the contrary, that his Lordship will not 
support the party in that part of the world, 
which used to hang to that estate, and if so 
Mr. Bowlby stands a good chance to get a good 
place, which I believe they want and which 
I wish him as I do not know a better natured 
person. I have reason to say the same of Lady 
Mary. Sir Thomas Robinson, upon resigning 
his Secretary’s place had a pension of two 
thousand pounds a year for his own life upon 
the Irish establishment, and a quartering for 
one or two of his large family when himself 
drops. I shall conclude with the story of the 
famous new actor, which Lady Ni orthumber- 
land] has sent me, that he is a baker, the son 
of a baker at Chiswick. He went a while since 
to Mr. Garrick in his baker’s dress to offer 
his service, when Mr. G[arrick], seeing his 
attire, told him he had employed a baker 
some years who had served him well. ‘“‘ But, 
sir, I mean to serve you at the theatre.”’ 
“* Why, friend, I don’t keep ’em all with 
bread.’’ ‘‘ But, sir, I mean as an actor ’’— 
and so the story goes. He is expected to turn 
out a very good one, and the above said lady 
tells me she has seen him in Oronooko, and 
Dorilas (the shepherd) in Merope, both which 
he performed very well. My Lord Stor- 
mont was very well in town, and, which is 
eof much importance to your Lordship at this 





distance to know, did your chaplain the 
honour of making much enquiry after him. 
T shall certainly write again very soon, and 
beg leave to enclose one to Mr. Stamford when 
I can answer his last punctually. God bless 
you, my good Lord! take care of your health. 
I remain, bound in duty and affection, your 
Lordship’s daily beadsman. ] 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
1755, Nov. 16, Piddletown. 


My honored Lord,15 

{I begin with transcribing Lord Drumlan- 
rig’s first letter from Lisbon before the second 
shock. It may be out of date, but your Lord- 
ship will be glad to be thereby informed of 
one you love and honour, I believe. 

From on board the Expedition packet, 

November 5, 1755. 

‘“This is the first bit of paper I have 
been able to be master of since the miracu- 
lous escape that, under God’s protection, we 
were allowed to make from the poor ruined 
city of Lisbon on Saturday last. I cannot 
describe to you our danger, nor can I say 
how we escaped unhurt from one of the 
most terrible shocks of an earthquake that 
ever happened. I hope you will receive 
this before any other report reaches you 
that you may be easy on my account, as 
I support myself excessively well, though 
the fatigue and hurry of the first days was 
very grievous, but now we are got on board, 
and lie under cover, we seem to be in Para- 
dise. I cannot express how much I have 
and do feel for the poor colony of mer- 
chants here, who are totally ruined by this 
calamity ; and support themselves under 
their misfortunes most astonishingly. 
There has been no shock felt for 26 hours, 
so that it is hoped all is over, and time it 
should, since there is now no town, all is 
burnt or tumbled down, and the houses 
that are standing in the country are so 
much shattered that nobody dares inhabit 
them. The English in general have es- 
caped well as to their persons, few being 
killed or wounded, I write this in extreme 
haste upon the report of a messenger to 
be sent through Spain. I am extremely 
well, and think I must now determine to 
come back by the first vessel, as I hear of 
none going southwards. Mr. Douglas and 
the servants are all well, and God reward 
them, for they have been greatly instru- 
mental in preserving me, etc. 

P.S.—Nothing can alter our purpose of 





15 Hastings MSS., iii, 111-14. 
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returning to England but the arrival of 
a man of war which would carry us up 
the Mediterranean, for if we could avoid 
returning back to the cold climate before 
the winter is over, it might be better. The 
scenes of desolation and distress are not 
to be described. We got out during the 
first shock amd lay in tents till lasi night. 
We have no money, nor anything else. Our 
banker is undone, so that what little we 
have scraped together we have got from a 
Mr. Coppendale, about thirty pounds, and 
he may perhaps give us a little more— 
though now we are got on board the packet, 
we shall want for nothing.” 
I am promised a second letter which is more 
particular, and may perhaps if I think it 
likely to be agreeable transmit it to your 


Lordship. 
There are innumerable changes in _ the 
Ministry. Some I shall put down, Mr. Dod- 


dington is Treasurer of the Navy, as Sir 
George Lyttleton Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—so the Greenvile interest is divided. Lord 
Gage Paymaster of the Pensions. Lord Dar- 
lington and Lord Dupplin joint Paymasters, 
Mr, Rigby and Mr. George Selwyn Lords of 
Trade, Lord Bateman and Mr, Edgecumbe 
Lords of the Admiralty, and Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Upon the late grand debate in the House 
on the affair of the treaties, after sitting ex- 
ceeding late there was a division in each 
House, The numbers in the Commons were 
318 to 127 and in the Lords 84 against the 
following twelve, the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Lords Denbigh, Temple, Litchfield, Halifax, 
Pomfret, Windsor, Oxford, Talbot, Foley, St. 
John, and Windsor || sic]. The best speakers 
in the House of Commons, Messrs. Murray, 
Fox and Hume Campbell on one side, and Mr. 
Pitt on the other. The Prince, Duke and 
Prince Edward were in the House of Lords 
the whole day. The speakers there on the 
Court side were Lord Moreton who spoke very 
ill, Lord Chancellor very we]l as did the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Cathcart—he said very little 
—the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield, 
his the finest speech that ever was made, Lord 
Ravensworth, Lord Egremont, he spoke very 
indifferently, Lord Marchmont, and Lord Hol- 
dernesse, who spoke well but was greatly out 
of countenance, On the other side spoke Lord 
Pomfret, Lord Temple, he spoke very well, 
Lord Halifax still better. Lord Raymond 
spoke but nobody could find out on which side. 

Bella, horrida bella—our neighbours seem 
to threaten us with, and therefore we are 
prepared to receive ’em at home, and _ pre- 


Gower 





paring for them abroad. Nothing yet from 
the West Indies, but probably nothing more 
done there this year. 

No will of the Duke of Devonshire yet found, 
to the great surprise of everybody, The new 
duke stays in Ireland. A report lately that 
Lord Townshend dead, not true, but not likely 
he should last long, having four carbuncles 
on his back, Lady Oxford has left everything 
to the Duke and Duchess of Portland and in 
their own power, only charged with five and 
twenty thousand pounds apiece to their three 
daughters, My Lord Stormont is soon going 
to Dresden in a public character, in which I 
am sure he will do honour to his employers. 
My Lady N{orthumberla ]nd tells me that his 
Lordship flatters himself he shall be able to 
detain my Lord Huntingdon with him for 
the summer, and I believe his power and in- 
terest there to be very great. Aaron’s fall in 
Ireland not disagreeable on his own account 
to his supporters, and agreeable to all besides. 
Everything quiet there. At home so many 
changes that how long we shall hold none can 
divine. Messrs. Pitt and Fox I am told have 
had high personal altercations in the House. 

The French fleet said to be out. One of 
thirty sail with smaller ships going to look 
after them. My Lord Anson returned from 
the Bath, but not recovered in his health. 
The Duke of Richmond and Lord George 
Lenox, both returned from abroad and much 
admired, The latter however reckoned much 
handsomer and infinitely more the fashion. 
My Lady Huntingdon and the family at 
Bristol all were well four days ago. Your 
Lordship is in the land of earthquakes, but 
you have no court of inquisition to draw 
down heaven’s vengeance, at least none that 
is of so murderous and torturing a disposi- 
tion. Your beadsman, however, though a 
cleric presumes not to deal in judgments, 
though he never could think that the Gover- 
nor of the Universe leaves his creation to 
the wild rage of the blind and merciless 
elements. Your Lordship knows Sir Isaac 
Newton’s opinion of the continual agency of 
the first mover, or some other intelligence 
under Him, to which his researches led him. 
But no preaching at a distance—God for ever 
bless, protect and preserve you, my good 
Lord! Continue to keep one little corner in 
your memory for your ever bounden and duti- 
ful chaplain.and servant. ] No letter yet from 
Mr. Stamford’s brother. 

Theophilus Lindsey. 
1775, Dec. 24, Piddletown. 
CHARLES F, MULLETT. 
(To be continued.) 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XII. Hyperso.e. 


‘““*MHE boldest figure in rhetoric,’ as Bol- 

ingbroke calls it, is exaggeration in ex- 
pression, e.g. torrents of rain, “ ale flowed 
in oceans for the populace’ (Macaulay). It 
is no unfrequent figure in the Gospel, as Mil- 
ton remarked. There we find ‘ It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle,”’ 
paralleled by Lucian’s ‘“‘easier to hide five 
elephants under your arm,”’ andi Cicero’s ‘“‘a 
wise man finds it easier to hold fire in his 
mouth than to withold good words.’’ Tertul- 
lian’s “‘certum est quia impossible’’ is a 
famous example. Quintilian notes that it is 
commonly used by country-folk and by the 
illiterate, for all have an ingrained passion 
for exaggerating or belittling everything, and 
nobody is content with the truth. It lies, he 
says, without meaning to deceive, and that is 
its excuse. (Will that excuse the hyperboles 
of fishermen?) He found a most exquisite 
example in the prince of lyric poets, Pindar, 
who describes Hercules’ assault on certain 
islanders as not like fire, or wind, or sea, but 
like a thunderbolt. On the same poet’s famous 
phrase for man, ‘‘dream of a éhadow,”’ 
Plutarch comments, ‘‘ very vividly and skil- 
fully he has by an hyperbole portrayed the 
life of man.”” The scope of hyperbole, 
says Seneca,is to reach truth by means of 
a lie, thus it is akin to Paradox. Puttenham 
renames it ‘‘ the loud lyar,’’ and recommends 
great discretion in its use, especially by prose- 
men. A speaker in Parliament addressed 
Henry VIII thus: ‘‘ What should I go about 
to recite your Majesties innumerable vertues, 
even as much as if I tooke upon me to number 
the starres of the skie, or to tell the sands of 
the sea.” This was both ultra fidem, which 
every hyperbole is, but also ultra modum, 
which according to Quintilian no hyperbole 
ought to be. Longinus’ excellent chapter 
quotes three examples from prose writers 
chosen to show that ‘‘the best hyperbole is 
the one which conceals the very fact of being 
an hyperbole. And this happens when it is 
uttered under the stress of emotion to suit 
the circumstances of a great crisis.’’ (Loeb). 
So Herodotus’ statement that the Spartans at 
Thermopylae fought finally with Leni and 
teeth, till they were buried by the enemies’ 
missiles, carries credence because the hyper- 
bole seems the natural outcome of the inci- 
dent. Demetrius takes a narrower view of 
this ‘‘ most frigid of all figures,’’ objecting to 
such Homeric phrases as ‘‘a match for the 
winds in speed, whiter than snow, with her 

















head she has smitten the sky ’’ ; but he admits 
that Sappho’s words ‘‘ More golden than all 
gold'’’ derive charm from their very impos- 
sibility—an instance of divine Sappho’s 
greatness. Shakespeare has numberless ex- 
amples of this figure used under stress of 
emotion, e.g. Macbeth’s 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean — my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


So in ‘ Paradise Lost’ the circumstances of 
a great crisis, the impending conflict between 
Satan and Death, completely justify the 
splendid lines 


So frowned the mighty combatants that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 


To describe a rock as so high that the cloud, 
the vulture, or the blast, has scarcely power 
to fly over it, is extremely hyperbolical; but 
Shelley gives the words to one who has been 
sore wounded and carried up to the summit, 
stripped naked, and left there. 

Jonson again echoes Quintilian: ‘ it may 
be above faith but never above a mean. It 
was ridiculous in Cestius, when he said of 


Alexander: ‘Fremit oceanus, quasi indig- 
natur quod terras relinquas.’ But propitiously 
from Virgil; ‘Credas innare revulsas (yc- 
ladas.’ 


He doth not say it was so, but it 
seemed to be so.’’ Languages differ, he says, 
in their capacity for plausible hyperbole. 
None but a madman would now imitate 
Caesar’s saying ‘‘eos esse Populi Romani 
exercitus, qui Caelum possint perrumpere.”’ 
Yet have we not a very similar hyperbole in 
Housman’s famous lines on an Army of Mer- 
cenaries ? 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay. 


Wordsworth notices how the passion of the 
writer justifies these lines of Montrose on 
Charles I: q 


But since ‘thy loud-tongued blood demands 
supplies , 

More from Briareus’ wor than Argus ores 

I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpets sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds. 


Here the mean instrument of hyperbole ‘is 
made mighty because wielded by an afflicted 
soul, and strangeness is here the order of 
nature,”’ the natural outcome of the incident, 
as Longinus said. Tennyson took great 
pleasure in the magnificent hyperbole, the 
powerful union of pathos and humour, 1 


Marvell’s lines ‘‘ To his Coy Mistress” : 
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Had we but world enough, and Time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. . . 

I would 

Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews. . . 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast Eternity. 

Splendid as that is, it seems to me to 
approach the border-line, beyond which 
hyperbole is a mere play of wit, unsuited to 
real feeling; as in Cleveland’s lines on the 
youth lamented by Milton in ‘ Lycidas’: 

Our tears shall seem the Irish seas, 

We, floating islands, living Hebrides. 
Johnson collects with gusto a stock of ‘ enor- 
mous and disgusting hyperboles’’ from Cow- 
ley. We have seen that passion justifies 
hyperbole; but some writers seem to have 
thought that hyperbole proves passion. At 
the beginning of his poem on Marlborough 
Addison announces that he is ‘‘ Fir’d and 
transported with a theme so new,”’ and sees 
ten thousand wonders, including rivers of 
blood and hills of slain. Even the correct 
Pope tells us that Apollo ‘‘ heaped the camp 
with mountains of the dead,’’ where Homer 
only says that the host kept dying; and he 
liked the locution well cama to repeat it later 
of Hector. 

The comic use of hyperbole I can merely 
notice. When we laugh we are carried away, 
and the incredible becomes plausible. ‘‘ As I 
am never tired of saying, to atone for a daring 
phrase the universal specific is found in 
actions and feelings that almost carry one 
away ’’ (Longinus). His example is this: 
‘‘ His corn-field was briefer than a Spartan’s 
letter.’’ Gladstone was once on gue to hear 
a street boy remark to a very tal estrian : 
‘“‘T say, guv’nor, if you was to lie down, you'd 
be ’arf ways ’ome.’’ Unsuccessful hyperbole 
ranks as bombast. 

JANE GREEN. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical words—(continued). 
3. Behind the Curtain. 
A. The Stage. 
(itt.) Scenery. 
1831. 
Scorine Line. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons,’ by James Boaden, vol. 
ii, p. 293 (Colburn and Bentley, 2nd ed. 
1831) : 
‘Though an objection will always remain 





to the abrupt junction of the borders 
with the tops of the scenes—the wings, 
and the scoring line where the flats meet 
each other.’’ 

1859-(1913), 

Ser (sb!) (28 Supp.) ‘ Thirty-Five Years 
of a Dramatic Author’s Life,’ by Edward 
Fitzball, vol. i, p. 140 (Newby, 1859) : 

** As the vast scenes were pushed into sets 
imperfectly painted, and the different 
costumes and properties were brought in.’’ 

1879. ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ by J. 
R. Planché, vol. iv, p. 90 (Coll Edn. 
French, 1879). Preface to ‘ King 
Charming,’ 1850: 

“Was a simple ‘drop,’ but like that in 
“The Seven Champions,’ so exquisitely 
painted that the most elaborate ‘set’ 
could not have awakened greater en- 
thusiasm.”’ 

1859. 

Ser-Prece. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘Thirty-Five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life,’ by Edward Fitzball, vol. i, 
p. 140 (Newby, 1859) : 

‘* Henry Kemble had to rush into the 
orange grove, aS a sorcerer, or a tyrant; 
in doing so his long costly robes, becoming 
entangled with a set-piece, pulled down 
with it, the orange tree excepted, every 
morsel of scenery on the stage.” 

1868. ‘ Hit or Miss,’ by F. C. Burnaud, p. 
5 (title page missing) (Produced: Olym- 
pic Theatre, 13 Apr., 1868): 

“And space for exit between the corner of 
the Inn L.H. and set-pece of Bank of 
River.” 

1838. 

Suirt-Scene. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Actors 
by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 60 (1838) : : 
‘As might be expected on the first night 
of so heavy-working a piece, many shift- 
scenes and sinking-trap effects worked 


badly.”’ 
1827. 
Srpe-Prece (27). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the 
theatrical sense. ‘Life and Times of 


Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. ii, p. 55 (Col- 
burn, 2nd ed. 1827) : 

‘As the flats, (a part of the scenery) and 
the corresponding side-pieces could not be 
set.’’ 

1840. See 1840 example under Borner, 
above. 

1813. : 

Srpe-Winc. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of G. F. Cooke,’ by William Dunlap, 
vol. i, p. 112 (Colburn, 1813): 
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‘* Every side-wing is thronged with anxious 

observers.” 
1827. 

Stock Scenery. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Remin- 
iscences of Thomas Dibdin,’ vol, i, p. 112 
(Colburn, 1827) : 

‘‘The regular stock scenery of the house 
had been painted by, etc.”’ 

1854-(1859). 

TRANSFORMATION (1.c.). ‘ Journal of a Lon- 
don Playgoer,’ by Henry Morley, p. 104 
(Routledge, 1866), quoting journal of 30 
Dec., 1854: 

‘‘ Neither is there anything at all striking 
in the tricks or transformations of the 
harlequinade.”’ 

1857. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. i, p. 
170 (Hutchinson, 1891) quoting diary of 
27 Jan., 1857: 

‘* Look in at Lyceum; brilliant transform- 
ation scene by Fenton.”’ 

1780-(1807). TEE 

TRANSPARENCY (2.b.). ‘ Life of David Gar- 
rick,’ by Thomas Davies, vol. ii, p. 211 
(Davies, 1870) : 

‘‘Transparencies were invented for the 
town-house, ||of Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon| through which the poet’s 
most striking characters were seen.”’ 

1770-(1790). 

Wine (sb.) (9.c.). ‘The Lame Lover,’ by 
Samuel Foote, Wks. vol, ii, p. 57 
(Produced : 1770): 

‘“‘ Somebody’s coming—(gets up and goes 
towards the wings).”’ 


3. Behind the Curtain. 
A. The Stage. Sai 
(iv.) Properties and Lighting. 


1825-(1859). 

Bart (sb?) (4) ‘The Life of an Actor’ by 
Pierce Egan, p. 64 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 edition) : 

‘‘Lightning boxes, sheep hooks, and three 
harlequin’s bats.”’ 

1838. ‘Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 94 
(1838) : 

‘‘Bat—An instrument used by a Harle- 
quin.”’ 

1831-(1875). 
Buur Frre (iii. 13) ‘ The Show Folks’ by 


Pierce Egan, p. 32 (Arnold. No date 
[1831]) : . 
‘* A gong—blue or red fire—and a bleeding 


ghost.’’ 

1849 (attrib.) ‘ The Theatrical Programme,’ 
No. 6, p. 48; 9 July 1849: 

‘* The hissing roar of brilliant rockets, and 





the blue-fire grandeur of the mimick siege 
of Badajoz.” 

1859. ‘Thirty-Five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life,’ by Edward Fitzball, vol. 
ii, p. 123 (Newby 1859): 

““Serle was employed to write another 
‘Joan of Arc’ a regular blue fire melo- 
drama, in which Miss Huddard played 
Joan.” 


1849. 

Borper. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
“The Theatrical Mirror’ No. 6, p. 37, 
1 Oct. 1849: 

‘“The floats, chandeliers and borders just 
lighted emit a faint glimmer of blue.’ 

1888. ‘A Society Clown,’ by George Gros- 
smith, p, 115 (Arrowsmith. 1888) : 

“This is the cue for turning up the foot- 
lights and boarders | sic].”’ 

[Border has two sense in the theatre. 
1. The rows of lights above the players’ 
heads (more usually known as “ bat- 
tens’’), 2. The strips of scenery repre- 
senting sky, foliage, or ceiling, which con- 
ceal those lights. Only the second of these 
senses, which is the earlier in date, is 
given in ‘ O.E.D.’}. 

1836. 

Cutna Craso. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Queer Subject,’ by J. Sterling Coyne, p. 
9 (Acting Nationa] Drama, vol. i.). 
(Produced: Adelphi Theatre, Nov. 1836) : 

‘“* But I may be shot as a robber, before I 
can make myself known, should I be found 
here by that mad old Doctor (a china 
crash without. L.S.E.).’’ 

1892. 

Limes (contraction of ‘ Lime-lights’), Not 
in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ by John 
Nie p. 6 (Gotobed 1892) (Produced: 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, Christmas, 
1892) : 

““ Here! Where’s the lime-light man? 

Of course, used up all his limes for 
Crusoe.”’ 

1896. ‘ Albert Chevalier’ by Himself and 
Brian Daly,. p. 248 (Macqueen, 1896) : 
“The footlights are turned low, and 
the hissing noise behind explains that 

Sam Pennett, the carpenter, is getting 
his limes ready for use. 
1864. 

Property-Box. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Glimpses 
of Real Life, as seen in the Theatrical 
World, and in Bohemia,’. by Peter 
Paterson, p. 3 (Edinburgh, Nimmo, 


sf: Richard’s truncheon we knew was in the 
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property-box.”’ 
1864-(No diate). 

Property-Pior (8b). No date in ‘0.E.D.’ 
‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 274 (Edinburgh, Nim- 
mo 1864) : 

‘“ We now come to the property plot.” 

1830-(1858). 

Property-Room (8b). ‘ Retrospections of 
the Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. i, p. 
252 (Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

‘‘Miss Phillips’ dressing room was on a 
level with the stage (being a disused 
property-room).’’ 

1856. Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. Ritchie, p. 199 
(Boston, 1856) : 

‘Reader, have you ever stood 
‘ property-room ’ of a theatre.”’ 


1846. 

Property Sworp. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ The 
Quizziology of the British Drama,’ by G. 
A. a’Beckett, p. 16 (Punch, 1846) : 

‘‘ Pointing with a property sword to the 
sky borders.’’ 
1854-(1865). 

PRops.., ‘Life of E: L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. i, p. 
215 (Hutchinson 1891), quoting diary of 
22 Nov. 1854: 

‘“Go to Drury; see props.”’ 

1884-(1881). 

Rarn-sox (6), ‘Thirty Years Passed 
Among the Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p, 47 
(New York, 1844): 

‘Every carpenter who was intrusted to 
shake a sheet of thunder, or turn a rain- 
box.”’ 

1826. 

Srpe-Lamps (vy, 23b.). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
in this sense. ‘Recollections of John 
O'Keefe,’ vol. i, p. 376 (Colburn, 1826) : 

‘‘ His shaggy dress took fire from the side- 
lamps.”’ 5 

1827. : 

Stace Licut. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life 
and Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ 
vol, i, p. 20 (Colburn 2nd ed. 1827) : 

‘And his attention being thus removed 
from the distractions of stage lights.’’ 

1794-(1850). 

Stace-Property. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 
95 (Bentley, 1838) quoting letter dated 
20 July 1794: 

‘* But am in want of many stage proper- 
ties, particularly for tragedy.” 


in the 





1898. 

T-Piece (3a). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this 
sense, ‘ The Actor Manager,’ by Leonard 
Merrick p. 68 (Grant Richards. 1898) : 

“And facing it, under the T-piece was the 
one [chair] reserved for himself.’’ 

[An arrangement of theatrical lighting 
for rehearsal purposes. ] 
St. Vincent TRovBRIDGE. 

Pic Nic (a vehicle). This name is applied 

to a vehicle which carries two persons fefore 
and two behind (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1810, ii, 82). This is not in the ‘O.E.D.’ 


J. ARDAGH. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. TYRONE, XVII AND XvIIr CENTURY WILLS 
AND DEEDs. 


1717. Wuytp, Thomas. 18-275-9033. 

White, Thomas v. Moore, William. Regd. 
9 May 1717, Lease dated 1 Nov. 1713 from 
Thomas Whyte of Redhill, co. Cavan, Esq., 
to William Moore, of Dromant, Ballygrane 
Manor in Auchelour parish, co. Tyrone, gent. 

Three-fourths part of Mullynahorne in said 

Manor, parish and county, bounded by Alex" 
Caldwell and Robert Miller by consent of said 
W™. Moore and of William Fleming, of 
Dromant aforesaid, who hold the other one 
fourth. 
Excepting 3 acres of turf bog for Joseph Mar- 
shall, of Clondevagh, in said Manor To Hold 
for lives of John Moore, son of said William 
Moore, Charles Moore, son of James Moore, 
of Corbet, in Magherally parish and -Upper 
Iveagh Bo: -cofl Down; and of John Varnet, 
of Dromant aforesaid, son of Samuel Varnet, 
of Dromant, deceased, and grandson of John 
Moore, of Dromant with consent to renew for 
ever. Rent £33 165s. 

Witnesses:—James Pettigrue, of Crely, 
Robert Cochrane, of Cleggen and Hy. Martin, 
of Glencrue, all in co. Tyrone, and Alex 
McClintock. 


1714. Wuuitr, Thomas. 12—331—5311. 

White, Thomas, to Moore, Acheson. Regd. 
12 July, 1714. A Lease dated 5 Nov. 1713 
from Thomas White, of Redhill, co. Cavan, 
Esq., to Acheson Moore, of Aughnacloy, co 
Tyrone, Esq. 

For lives of Lessee Acheson Moore and of 
Francis Moore, son of late Allen Moore, decd., 
formerly of Derrycriny,, and of Robert 
McConnell, son of John McConnell, of Augh- 
nacloy all in Aughelon parish, co. Tyrone. 
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Rent % per annum. 

Witnesses:—Francis White, of Redhill, 
Esq., Hy. Martin, of Drumburner, co. Cavan, 
and William Keating, servant to said Acheson 
Moore, 

N.B. Lands not stated but probably ‘‘ Mul- 
laghorne.”’ 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. } 


1719. Frieminc, Andrew. 

The last Will and Testament of Andrew 
Fleming, of Tillvurgen, co. Tyrone and 

arish of Derriloran. Dated 6 April 1719, 
?roved 10 Aug., 1719. 

To my sons William Fleming and Andrew 
Fleming My title to half the townland of 
Tilleyurgan in my possession in the possession 
of My sons equally between them. To my 
son James Fleming £5. To my son-in-law 
James Graham £5. To my son Andrew 
Fleming £10 and 2 cows, my bed and all my 
house plenishing and my house. To my 
grandson John Fleming £1, To my grand- 
daughter Mary Fleming £1. To my daughter 
Isabel Fleming £2 10s. To my son son Mal- 
colm Fleming £2 10s. To my son Andrew 
Fleming the full use of £40 for one year, and 
£1 6s. due to me by Mr. Andrew Bealley 
[? Beattey H.F.R.] out of which he is to 
put ‘“‘athrogh’’ over my grave. To James 
Graham’s children and to Edward Forgison’s 
children all my body clothes, Debts due by 
Andrew Fleming. Due to Mr. Douglass one 
year’s rent, i.e. 16s. 

I appoint my son Andrew Fleming, execu- 
tor and to be assisted by Rev. Mr. John 
Strong, of Derriloran. 

Witness my hand this 6 day of April 1719 


his 
(sgned) Andrew x Fleming. 
mark 
Witnesses:—Jo: Strong, Jo: McCamly, 
is 
John x Lamond. 
mark 
Probate granted to Andrew Fleming, 10 
Aug. 1719. 
(Armagh Will 1719. ] 


1720. Srewarp, Robert. 

The last Will and Testament of Robert 
Steward, of Aughnacloy, Bo: Dungannon, 
Co. Tyrone, gent. My wife, Margaret Atchi- 
son, house and . . . with appurtenances, situ- 
ated in town of Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, 
held by deed of freehold from Atchison Moore, 
Esq. Dated Proved 30 March, 1720. 

Executors :—Oliver Ankatrell, Esq.; Wil- 
liam Douglas of Terelugan, gent.; Robert 





Ireland of Farney, gent. ; Robert Crawfor of 
Glencole; David Carlisle of Balles. 
Witnesses:—Jo" Rea, Daniel Kagh, 
George Acherin, Alexander Cunningham. 
[Prerog. Will, 1720] 
[N.B.—It was neither dated nor signed, so 
far as the copy I have is concerned.—H. F. 
R.] 


1720/1. Fieminc, Malcolm. 

A Memorial that Malcolm Fleming, late of 
Tilliurgan, decd., declared his Will the 5 
March, 1720/1, appointing William Fleming 
and Andrew Fleming sole executors and leav- 
ing to their care his wife and three children. 

[ Will not signed. ] 

Witnesses:—David Linry (i.e., Lindsey), 
James Fleming, Hen" Robinson. 

The Will is nuncupative, declared 5 March, 
1720/1, and committed to writing 4 days 
afterwards, i.e., 9 March. 

Admon. granted to Martha, the widow, and 
to John Linn, no date, but apparently March, 
1720/1. 

[Armagh Will, Nuncupative, 1720/1.] 


1720. Fremrne, Lieut. James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Fleming, Lieut. to Capt. George Kellum, in 
Hon. John Cope’s Regiment of Horse. Dated 
5 June, 1690. Proved, 9 July, 1720. 

Having an affection towards my dear wife, 


Margaret Fleming als. Hamilton, I do be-. 


queath her all my lands and houses and 
goods with all pay and arrears of pay due to 
me since last of August, 1689, or that shall 
be due to me with all my horses and accoutre- 
ments. 

Witness my hand this 5 June, 1690. 

(Signed) Ja: Fleming. 

Witnesses :—G, Denny, Robert Cairns. 

Admon, to goods, with Will annexed, of 
James Fleming, at time of his death Major 
and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel in Regiment of the 
Hon. George Kellum, of Altaclady, Co. 
Tyrone, gent., for his own use as well as for 
Margaret Fleming, widow of decd., and uni- 
versal legatee in said Will named, said Mar- 
garet Fleming consenting thereto, 9 July, 


1720, 
[Prerog. Will, 1720.] 
[Name of Administrator not given.—H. F. 


1723. Moore, Acheson. 75-512-23572. 
Moore, Acheson, to Winvfield, Sydney. 
A Marriage Settlement dated 12 and 13 
April, 1723, between Acheson Moore, of 
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Augnacloy, Co, Tyrone, Esq., with Sydney 
Wingfield, daughter of Edward Wingfield, of 
Powerscourt, Co, Wicklow |[who is, a party], 
the old and new trustees are the Rt. Hon 
Arthur Earl of Granard and Sir Henry King 
of Rockingham, Co. Roscommon, Bart., both 
of said part. Sir Arthur Acheson of Market- 
hill, Co. Armagh, Bart., and Richard Wing- 
field, Esq., son of said Edward Wingfield, 
both of the 4th part. 

Moore conveys to the trustees Shanmullagh, 
etc., in Bo: Truagh, Co. Monaghan, Manor 
of Ridgeway als. Largie in Bo: Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone, Aughnacloy, etc., 3,300 acres in Bo: 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, Tully in Ballyma- 
grane Manor, Co, Tyrone, Fassaghrae, etc., 
in Co. Wicklow, and The Golden Key als. 
The Royal Garter in Castle Street, Dublin. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1726/7. FiLeminc, James, 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Fleming of Pueble, in Bo: Strabane, Co. 
Tyrone, gent. Dated 25 Feb., 1726/7. Proved 
24 March, 1726/7. 

To my natural: son, William Fleming, the 
care of my farm and all my stock, my house 
and furniture. Mrs. Osborne, my sister, not- 
withstanding all this, to have command 
thereof for her life and to take care of herself 
and her brother John whilst he shall live, All 
my other effects among my relations as my 
sister Osborne or Mr. John McClelland shall 
think convenient, and I appoint’ them both 
executors. 

Witness my hand this 25 Feb. , 1726/7. 

(Signed) James Fleming. 

Probate granted 24 March 1726/7 to Wil- 
liam Fleming, Catherine Osborne and John 
McClelland, Rintae renounced. 

John McClelland and Katherine Osborne 
als. Fleming [executors of written Will of 
Capt. James Fleming] do renounce the exe- 
cutorship of the Written Will in favour of 
William Fleming, son of the said James 
Fleming, the 21 March, 1726/7. 

(Signed) John McClelland, 


her 
Katherine x Osborne. 
mark. 
[Derry Will, 1726/7. ] 


1732/3. FLEMING, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Fleming, of Clapernone, Co. Tyrone. Dated 
3 Aug., 1728. Proved 3 Jan., 1732/33. 

To my son-in-law, William Ss, aS a Mmar- 
riage portion, with my dau. Giles, his wife, 
my dwelling house wherein I now live with 








all furniture therein. My orchard and 
garden and 10 acres of ground and the 
Clapernow in Belecolman, and as much more 
in Lisfanachon, as will give fire for one 
hearth, and all my interest in same which is 
a Lease of 999 years from Oliver McCausland 
late of Strabane dated 1 May, 1710. Should 
my dau, Gealls die without a child then she 
and her husband, William Ross, shall .. . 
the house, orchard, gardens and 10 acres of 
land and Calperknow and Moss rooms in 
Lisfanachan for their lives and the survivor 
of them. 

To my sons Gabriel Fleming and Francis 
Fleming each a pair of mourning gloves, they 
have got fortunes. 

I appoint Francis Mansfield, Esq., and Mr. 
Francis Johnstone of Strabane executors. 

Witness my hand this 3 August, 1728. 

his 
(Signed) James xX Fleming. 
mark 

Witnesses:—John Wilson, Hugh Graham, 
James Fleming, 

Probate granted 3 January, 1732/33. 

[Derry Will, 1732/33. ] 


1733. Fiemine, Gabriel. 

The last Will and Testament of Gabriel 
Fleming, of Ficher’s acres in Lower Bally- 
colman, in parish Arweys, Co, Tyrone. 
Dated 25 Nov., 1732. Proved 28 Feb., 1733. 

To my eldest son, James Fleming, by my 
present wife, Unity, all my real and personal 
estate or freehold in Lower Ballycolman in 
parish of Arwey, Co. Tyrone, to have for 
ever upon condition he pay thereout £60, as 
follows: £10 to my dear and loving wife, 
Unity Fleming. £10 to my son, Francis. £10 
to my son, George Fleming. £7 10/- to my 
son, Alexandre. £7 10/- to my son, Gabriel. 
£7 10/- to my son, Henry. £7 10/- to my 
dau., Rebecca. I leave to my said dear wife 
and children all my father’s concerns that 
W: liam Ross now possesses at same bargain 
I made with my brother, Francis Fleming 
and George Haigh, during her widowhood, 
and also make them all my residuary legatees. 
To Patrick Fleming, now in the Army, ‘‘who 
calls himself my son, begotten before I 
marryed his mother,’’ 1/-. 

Witness my kand this 25 Nov., 1732. 

(Signed) Gabriell Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Patrick Ball, Jos® Ross, Con 
O Donell. 

Probate granted to Unity Fleming, widow, 
and James Fleming, principal legatees in 
said Will, 28 Feb., 1733. 

j Derry’ Will, 1733. ] 
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1749. Moore, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Moore, of Dramman, (Co. Tyrone. Dated 23 
Dec., 1748. Proved 4 Sept., 1749. 

My elder son John Moore. My second son, 
James Moore, to have for life the free and 
profits of Manor Mill at Ballymagraney .. . 
in townland of Drammon . . . with half of 
the three-quarters of Mullynaholn, all of 
which I leave to said son James during life, 
in as simple manner as I have same reserved 
to me in my son John’s Marriage Settlement. 
Also to son James, £30, in hands of John 
Falls. My sister Mary, who has a grandson, 
William Kain. My sister Margaret, who is 
wife to. . . Hanna, and her son, my grand- 
son, William Hanna. My nephew, John 
Moore. Mary McCammons, wife to David 
Johnston. 

I appoint my son, John Moore, and cousins 
Robert Weddle, of Islandderry, and James 
Armstrong, of Lagore, to be executors. 

Witness my hand this 23 Dec., 1748. 

(Signed) William Moore. 

Witnesses:—James Brown, James Miller, 
and Arll Spratt. 

Probate granted 4 Sept., 1749. 

|| Prerog. Will, 1749. ] 


1727. Stevenson, Capt. James.  51-513- 
34556. 
Stevenson, Capt. James, v. Stevenson, 


William. Reg. 27 April, 1727. 

Memorial by way of a Lease and Release 
tripartite dated 13 and 14 Sept., 1722, be- 
tween Capt. James Stevenson, of Stewarts- 
town, Co. Tyrone, of 1st part. 

William Akee, of Fyagh, Co. Tyrone, Esq., 
and Robert Stewart, of Stewarthall, Co. 
Tyrone, Esq., of 2nd part, and William 
Stevenson, of Portadown, Co. Ard, Merchant, 
and son of said James Stevenson, and Ann 
Stewart, dau. of Andrew Stewart, late of 
Stewartshall, Co. Tyrone, Esq., decd., of 3rd 
part. 

Reciting, that John Houstone of Castle 
Stewart, Co, Tyrone, Esq., by Indenture 
dated 4 August, 1692, granted to said James 
Stevenson two squares or parcels of ground 
in Stewartstown, each square containing in 
front six score feet and six score feet back- 
ward, one of said squares being on north side 
of said town, the other to the west side of 
said town with the gardens thereunto belong- 
ing, and also the parks of land lying near said 
Town of Stewartstown known by name of 
Church Park, Nine Acre Park, and the Park 
lying between the Nine Acre Park and Drum- 
gallon as alse the lower Seniogh of Gallvalley 





joinying the Nine Acre Park in the whole, 
containing 60 acres of land, as also one full 
moiety of Moss belonging to said town of 
Stewartstown. To hold to said James Steven- 
son for ever at yearly rent of £12 and £12 
fine at end of every 31 years. 

And reciting said John MHoustone by 
his Indenture dated 4 Aug., 1698, de- 
mised to said James Stevenson the two 
lower Senioghs of Gallvalley called Gallvally 
and Ruskearse with that part of Tarnellanem 
adjoining to Gallvallie and Ruskierse on the 
South West side and with Kilmurches and 
the Strife land on the North West side, then 
in possession of said James Stevenson. To 
hold for 31 years and renewal clause every 31 
— on payment of fine of £11, yearly rent 

11 

And reciting Rev. Mr. William Delgerus 
and Thomas Scott were in possession as 
tenants to said William Stevenson of two 
dwelling houses, part of just recited premises 
and also one park in possession of said 
William Delgerus containing 11 acres same 
being part of the second recited premises. 
And reciting same were intended to be set- 
tled on said William Stevenson. And recit- 
ing that Anthony Obeiss, of Portadown, Co. 
Ard, Esq., by Indenture dated 11 May, 
1715, between him of one part, and William 
Fleming, of Portadown, Merchant, decd., of 
other part, did demise to said William Flem- 
ing that Croft or Close then in possession of 
said William Fleming, and now of said 
William Stevenson and Thomas Shortriggs, 
containing twelve .acres English Measure- 
ment, bounded on South by lands of Clonagh, 
on North by road from Ballylom, on East by 
holding of George Woolsey in Corcreen, and 
on South West on highway to Mr. Meredith 
Workmans, being in the townland of Cor- 
creen, together with a messuage and house 
then in possession of said William Stevenson 
and said Thomas Shortriggs, containing in 
front to Street of Portadown 305 feet, 
bounded on North with house and tenantcy 
then in possession of said Thomas Shortriggs, 
on South. West by house and garden which 
George Greenway formerly eid in, togethe: 
with the park or close to the Moss adjoining 
bounded on North-West and South-West in 
said lands, which Isabell Workman, widow, 
then possessed in town of Portadown. To 
hold to said William Fleming from 1 May, 
1738, for 41 years at yearly rent of £5 4/-, 
in which Lease was a,clause declaring said 
Lease should not be a surrender on foot of 
a former Lease made of premises made by 


Hamlet Obins, Esq., decd., father of said 
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years from 1 May, 1699. 

And reciting said William Fleming did in 
his life by Deed of Marriage Settlement settle 
on said William Stevenson with his daughter 
Elizabeth [who is lately dead] dated 20 
October, 1716, concerning one moiety of lands 
of Corcreen and one moiety of his other goods 
to said William Stevenson for ever. 

And reciting said William Fleming made 
his Will whereby he bequeathed the othed 
moiety of his goods to Ann his wife [who has 
since intermarried with said Thomas Short- 
riggs |. 

And reciting said Thomas Shortriggs and 
said William Stevenson have come to a parti- 
tion of said goods, etc., of William Fleming. 

And reciting Anthony Obins and Thomas 
Clarke, both of Portadown, Co. Ards, Esqs., 
Henry Clarke of Annaghsamery, Co. Ard, 
Esq., John Matthews, of Dromgorr, Co. Ard, 
gent., and William Wallace, of Newey, Co. 
Ard, gent., by Indenture of 9 February, 1715, 
did grant to John Mathers of Killicamaine, 
Co, Ard, gent., one parcel of land lately in 
possession of Phalemy McCann and now in 
possession of said John Mathers containing 
43 English acres, and one parcel of land then 
in possession of John Forrest, containing 40 
English acres, and also one parcel of land 
called Island of Derrycarrin, then in posses- 
sion of said John Mathers containing 34 
English acres, which parcels of land are part 
of townland of Clanehorse in Manor of Rich- 
mont, Co. Ard. To Hold to said John 
Mathers for lives of said John Mathers, of 
Elizabeth Mathers his wife, of William 
Mathers, eldest son of said John Mathers, 
Elizabeth Mathers, daughter of said John 
Mathers and Dorcas Mathers, daughter of 
said John Mathers, at yearly rent of £20 
sterling. provisoe should die before 1757, then 
said John Mathers and his heirs should enjoy 
the premises till 1 May, 1757. 

And reciting said John Mathers by Deed 
dated 1 Nov., 1712 (sic) a consideration of 
£115 paid him by said William Stevenson 
did convey said recited premises to said 
William Stevenson. . 

And reciting said Andrew Stewart in his 
lifetime by instrument in writing and by his 
Will did bequeath to said Ann Stewart 
several sums of money, and also said Ann 
had a right to some other sums of money that 
did belong to Elinor Stewart, said Ann’s 
mother, but said sums of money were not yet 
divided between said Ann and her other 
relations, and it was not certain what same 
would amount to. 





And reciting a marriage was intended to 
be had between said William Stevenson and 
Ann Stewart. 

Witnesseth in consideration of said Mar- 
riage and in consideration of said several 
sums of money as bequeathed to said Ann 
Stewart as a marriage portion to be paid to 
said William Stevenson, he the said James 
Stevenson hath granted to William Akie ana 
Robert Stewart the said premises in Stewarts- 
town and lands of Clanehose and _ Derry- 
carrin to be granted by said John Mathers. 
To Hold to said William Akie and Robert 
Stewart in trust for use of said James 
Stevenson for life, with a charge also thereon 
for Margaret Stevenson, wife of said James 
Stevenson, as he shall by Will direct for her 
life, then to use of said William Stevenson 
and his heirs and to secure an annuity of 
£35 for Ann Stewart should she surrvive 
William Stevenson. 

Witnesses :—Dallway Stewart, of Stewart 
Hill, Co, Tyrone, Alexander Stewart, of same 
place, and John Wattson, of Strabane, Co. 
Tyrone. 

Memorial executed by William Stevenson 
in presence of said Dallway Stewart ana 
William English, of Ardmayle, gent. 

Dallway Stewart sworn at Ardmayle, 14 
April, 1727, before John Scott and Thomas 
Clarke, J.P.’s. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1732. Carrnes, John. 

I desire to be buried in the Churchyard of 

Clogher. 

The last Will and Testament of John Clare- 
more, parish of Clogher, Co. Tyrone, gent. 
Dated 3 June, 1732. Proved 27 Nov., 1732. 

To my dearly beloved wife, Elizabeth 
Cairnes, 16 1. per annum for life. To my 
daughter, Margaret Cairnes, als. Carlisle, 
200 |., the interest thereof for life, and at her 
death same to her children, also my silver. 
To my said daughter’s children, viz., to John 
Carlisle, 120 1. to William Carlisle, 100 1. ; 
to James Carlisle, 100 1.; to Elizabeth Car- 
lisle, 100 1., all when 21, and if any of them 
die, share of such to the survivors of them 
equally, and if all die then to their next of 
kin on their mother’s side. 

I empower Daniel Eccles, of Fintonagh, 
Co. Tyrone, Esq., and the Rev. Alexander 
Fleming, of Co. Monaghan, clke, my: trusty 
and well beloved friends, to invest the 200 I. 
for my daughter. Also, I empower. them 
together with the Rev. Mr. John Carlisle, of 
Claremore aforesaid, my son-in-law, to invest 
said legacy for my said grandchildren during 
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their minority. 

My house and tenement of Feronshone- 
begg in the City of Limerick, to such other 
children of said daughter Margaret Cairnes 
als. Carlisle, that she may have, and I em- 

wer said Daniel Eccles, Esq., Alexander 

leming and John Carlisle, clkes, together 
with Robert Thompson, of Augher, Merchant, 
my trustees, to collect the rents of said house 
- use of said grandchildren until they are 

To my sisters 
follows :— 

To the children of my sister Susanna Cairns 
alias Forster, 25 1., namely: To Christopher 
Forster £6. 5. 0. ; to James (sic) Forster alias 
Anderson, £6. 5. 0.; to Elizabeth Forster 
alias Corey, £6 5. 0.; to Martha Fixter alias 
Fleming, £6. 5. 0. To my sister Martha 
Cairnes alias Berty, £20. To my sister 
Lettice Cairnes alias Wilson, £15. 

Said legacies to my said sisters on condi- 
tion they renounce any share they may claim 
to what little goods I got as Administrator of 
my brother William Cairnes, of Limerick, 
Merchant. 

To Cairnes Forster, son of my nephew 
Christopher Forster, my plate handled 
sword. To Alexander Fleming, junior, son 
of my niece Fleming, my silver watch. The 
children of my daughter, Margaret Cairnes 
alias Carlile (Carlisle?) to residuary 
legatees. 

I appoint said Daniel Eccles, Esq., John 
Carlisle and Alexander Fleming, clkes, to be 
Executors, and William Cairnes, of Killy- 
faddy, Esq., and Francis Crawford, of 
Knockmany, gent., both in Co. Tyrone, to be 
overseers. 

In witness whereof 

(Signed) John Cairnes. 
(Seal) 3 June, 1732. 

Witnesses:—Owen McCarell, Uriah Mc- 
Dowell, John Rennet, N.P. 

Probate granted 27 Nov., 1732, to John 
Carlisle and Alexander Fleming. 


H. Firzceratp REYNOLDs. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


EET PRISON.—It may be well to note 

that the entry in Harben’s ‘ Dictionary 
of London ’ is a little ambiguous and may be 
misleading. It runs, ‘‘ Caroone House alias 
The Fleete, 1670,’’ quoting from a letter by 
an inmate so dated. 

It might be inferred from this that the 
Fleet Prison by the Fleet river was at one 
time so called, but to make it quite clear 
that it was not so let me quote from the Cata- 


and their children, as 








logue of Clayton MSS., 1928, lot 59, which 
was a deed, 9 Mar. 1668, between Bold 
Boughey of the Inner Temple, London, Esq., 
and Edward Pearce of Wilcott, Salop, Esq., 
concerning the office of Warden of the Fleet, 
‘and the Caroone House, now the prison of 
the Fleet in Lambeth, etc.”’ 

Then, amongst the deeds in the Minet 
Library, Camberwell, No. 236, we find a 
release, dated 6 Mar. 1685. Ralph Sher- 
wood|, citizen and grocer of London, to Richard 
King, citizen and clothmaker and his heirs 
for ever, of ‘‘a messuage lately demolished 
called Caroone House, and a messuage and 
tenement and ten acres called The Park. . . 
all situate in South Lambeth, Surrey.”’ 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


ARLY CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO 
IN LANCASHIRE (See clxxix. 402).—In 
December 1940 at the reference given I pre- 
sented a résumé of the facts relating to the 
beginning of potato cultivation in Lancashire, 
the earliest date for the setting up of a mar- 
ket being Michaelmas, 1680, in Wigan. The 
surviving references quoted seemed to suggest 
that field cultivation began shortly before this 
date. A new and interesting document which 
has recently come to light confirms this and 
shows that development was fairly rapid. The 
document in question is one of many others 
which have been deposited in the safe keeping 
of the County Record Office at Preston (ref. 
No. PR/718), and I am able to publish this 
note by the courtesy of the Clerk of the 
Records, Mr. R. Sharpe France, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., who kindly sent me a transcript. 
It is a decree in Chancery dated 19 May, 
1686, and confirms the claim of the Rector 
of Croston (Charles Layfeild) to tithes on 
potatoes grown in 1683 and 1684 by thirteen 
cultivators in Mawdesley. The total amount 
of the tithes ordered to be paid by the defend- 
ants is 113d. short of £8, showing that the 
cultivation was quite considerable. That the 
suit was in the nature of a test case is made 
clear by the order for costs. The defendants 
are ordered to pay the taxed costs, but if they 
‘** submitt to this decree and continue to pay 
their tythes in kind for the future without 
puttinge the plaintiff to further trouble or 
suite for the same that then the said Costs 
are to be spared and noe execution to be 
made agains. the defendants for the same.” 
This interesting document is written in 
English on a long sheet of parchment. 
ArtTuur J. HawkEs, 


Borough Librarian. 
Wigan. 
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9 e 
Readers’ Queries. 

HE HARCOURTS OF MORETON- 

MORRELL, CO. WARWICK, — The 

Manor of Moreton-Morrell (as it is now spelt 
although formerly known as Morton-Mor- 
hull), situated within a few miles of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, originally contained 1,573 acres. 
It was, as regards half thereof, possessed by 
the de Neuburghs, Earls of Warwick after the 
Norman Conquest and was given by one of 
them to a certain William Bishopden, and by 
him to Sir Henry (I) de Harcourt to hold 
for the service of the fourth part of a knight’s 
fee and one penny. 

It is concerning the present branch of the 
Harcourt family that I should like a little 
further information than I have been able to 
obtain, to confirm or to correct some of the 
statements which I have ventured to make 
below respecting their history and genealogy. 

According to my investigations this parti- 
cular member of the Harcourt family was in 
all probability descended from Richard de 
Harcourt, of Baxterley, Co. Warwick, who 
was probably born in Normandy about the 
year 1100 and came to England, it is sug- 
gested circa 1124, in the entourage of Henry 
I and of his kinsman, Roger de Neuburgh, 
II Earl of Warwick ; from whom he held the 
hamlet of Baxterley for the sixth part of a 
knight’s fee. His presumed eldest son Ivo de 
Harcourt, of Shilton and Wolvey, Co. War- 
wick, whose name occurs in the Pipe Roll 
of Henry II (circa 1165?) had, as his coat of 
arms, ‘‘ 2 bars or a la cottice d’azur,’’ accord- 
ing to the historian of the Harcourt family 
in France, G. A. de la Roque, circa 1662-4. By 
all accounts Ivo had an eldest son Sir Robert 
(I) de Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt, in 
Oxfordshire, who acquired this estate (which 
was formerly called Stanton only) through 
his marriage in 1166 to Isabel de Camville, 
whose mother received it as a wedding present 
from-her cousin, Princess Adelaide, daughter 
of Godfrey (I) Duke of Louvain and second 
queen of Henry I of England, and it remains 
in the Harcourt lineage still. This Robert 
(I) de Harcourt had four sons, of whom the 
eldest, William, was Lord of the Manors of 
Stanton Harcourt, co. Oxford, Ellenhall, co. 
Stafford, and Grandborough, co. Warwick. 
As a Knight Templar he went to the Crusades 
where he distinguished himself by his valour, 
especially at the Siege of Damietta in 1218-19, 
and he was a considerable benefactor to the 
Abbey of Evesham. His coat of arms was 
“gules 2 bars or ’’ as depicted on his tomb in 








Worcester Cathedral, which is noteworthy 
from the fact that it is the second earliest 
known tomb with the effigy of a knight in 
armour in England. Through his marriage 
to Alice, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Noel 
(ancestor of the Earls of Gainsborough), he 
acquired the Ellenhall estate in Staffordshire, 
which remained in the family for many 
generations, until disposed of by Sir Robert 
Harcourt, the explorer, about the year 1630. 
Sir William (I) de Harcourt, Knight Tem- 
plar, had two sons, the eldest of whom, Sir 
Richard, succeeded to the paternal estates in 
Oxfordshire, Staffordshire, and Warwick- 
shire, and Sir Henry of Moreton-Morrell, 
who acquired this property in the manner 
and for the service which I have men- 
tioned. This Sir Henry (1) de Harcourt (who 
was not a knight but simply bore the courtesy 
title of ‘‘Sir’”’ as it was the custom at this 
period to bestow on all possessors of landed 
estates of any importance), married Cecilia 
(who married secondly Robert Gregory de 
Ashfordby), daughter of Lord de Bosworth, a 
feudal Baron (presumably with the courtesy 
title of ‘‘ Lord ’’), by whom he had three sons, 
namely, Henry, as below, John and Robert, 
and died in 1270. I may mention here that I 
have adopted the descent of Sir Henry (I) de 
Harcourt as being the second son of Sir 
William (I) de Harcourt (above) from 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1898, in preference 
to de la Roque, ‘‘ Maison de Harcourt,’’ who 
makes him out to be the fourth son of Oliver 
de Harcourt (who was the second son of Sir 
Robert (I) de Harcourt) contrary to the 
opinion prevailing concerning his lineage, on 
this side of the English Channel. The eldest 
son of Sir Henry (I) de Harcourt, who, as 
already stated, was also named Henry, was 
knighted in the year 1278 by Edward I, and 
was lord of the Manors of Moreton-Morrell 
and Pipe, both in the County of Warwick, to 
the former of which he succeeded on the death 
of his father, and the latter he acquired 
through the marriage in 1250 to Emma, 
daughter of William Mansell, of Erdington, 
co. Warwick, High Sheriff of Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire (and widow of Richard de 
Pipe of co. Stafford). He died in 1293, leav- 
ing a daughter and heiress, Margaret, who 
married, firstly, John Pipe, by whom she had 
issue including a son and heir, and secondly, 
John Saunderstead, and died in 1302, 
according to the ‘ Visitations.’ The 
death of her father, in 1293, as stated, 
has long remained a mystery to me. In 
Thomas Cox’s ‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia’ 
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(Warwickshire), it is stated that he was 
‘**slain,’’ but whether this happened as the 
result of a duel or occurred in any war at that 

eriod I should like to be informed. Burke, 
by the way, seems to have confused him with 


his father in some of his publications. 


PROVISIONAL PEDIGREE OF THE HARCOURTS OF 
MoreTon-MorrELL, ? 


(1). Anchetil Seigneur and Baron de Harcourt 
in Normandy 

Who assumed the surname of Harcourt in 1024 
and was a lineal descendant of Bernard “ the 
Dane ” Regent of Normandy circa 943. Of his 
seven sons (five of whom were said to have been 
present at the Battle of Hastings), his fifth son, 
recorded, I would suggest as most likely to 
be the principal ancester of the English Harcourts, 
including the present branch, namely: 

(2). Gervais, Seigneur de Harcourt 
mandy. 

Who presumably had a son as under (though I 
possess no data whatever in support of this sug- 
gestion): 

(3). William (or Guillaume) de Harcourt Nor- 
man Seigneur 

Who came to England in the entourage of Henry 
1 and of his kinsman Robert (II) de Beaumont II 
Earl of Leicester in 1124, and under whom he pos- 
sessed two estates in Leicestershire for knight’s 
service. (This Harcourt has been confused with his 
namesake: Guillaume, III Baron de Harcourt in 
Normandy, in the English pedigrees, of whom he 
was however in fact a first cousin). He probably 
had a son as under: at any rate the dates seem 
to fit in all right. 

(4). Richard de 
Warwick 

Who was probably born in Normandy about the 
year 1100 and came to England in company with 
his presumed father William (as above) in 1124 and 
held for knight’s service (as previously stated) the 
hamlet of Baxterley, circa 1150 to 1166 or there- 
abouts, when he presumably died. He left two 
sons and two daughters namely, Ivo, as below, 2 
Simon, 3 Beatrice and 4 Peretta (according to 
= most likely regional circumstantial evidence. at 
east). 


(5). Ivo de Harcourt of Shilton and Wolvey, 
co. Warwick 

Who was born circa 1125, in England, and died 
in 1180, leaving a son and heir as under. (This 
member of the Harcourt family has been recorded 
in the English vedigrees erroneously, as being the 
second son of William, III Baron de Harcourt, in 
Normandy, and a brother of Robert (II) de Har- 
court, who was a Baron of the Norman Exchequer.) 

(6). Sir Robert (1) de Harcourt of Stanton 
Harcourt, co. Oxford 

Who was born in 1145, and was High Sheriff 
of Warwickshire in 1199. By his marriage to 
Isabel de Camville (as mentioned in the preceding 
preliminary observations), he had 4 sons and 1 
daughter, as under: 1, William, a Knight 
Templar, as below; 2, Oliver of Tamworth, co. 
Warwick; 3, John of Rothley, co. Leicester; 4, 


in Nor- 


Harcourt of Baxterley, co. 








Robert of Lapworth, co. Warwick; and 5, Alice, 
who became Countess of Warwick. He died in 
1202. (With this man we, at last, arrive on firm 
ground with regard to the pedigree of the English 
Harcourts). 

(7). Sir William (1) de Harcourt, Knight Tem- 
plar, of Stanton Harcourt, etc. 

Who was born in 1175 and died 1223, leaving, 
as already stated, two sons, namely: 1, Richaru, 
who succeeded to the paternal estates, and 2, 
Henry, the subject of this memoir, of whom the 
senior branch alone survives. 

(8). Sir Henry (1) de Harcourt, of Moreton- 
Morrell, co. Warwick 

Who was born about the year 1210, and died 
in 1270, leaving a son and heir, Henry, as under, 
with two other sons, 2, John, and 3, Robert, con- 
cerning whom I posesss no further information 
whatever, so presume their progeny is extinct. 

(9). Sir Henry (II) de Harcourt, Knight, of 
Moreton-Morrell and Pipe 

Who was born probably about the year 1240? 
and died in 1293 under the mysterious circum- 
stances already related, leaving a daughter and 
heiress as under (Is it known, by the way, 
where this knight was interred?) 

(10). Margaret de Harcourt of Moreton-Morrell 
and Pipe 

Who died in 1302 when the Harcourt Estates 
passed to her eldest son by the first marriage, as 
already stated, and so out of the Harcourt family. 
I do not know the subsequent history of Moreton- 
Morrell or to whom the estate now belongs, but 
Pipe, after passing into the possession of the de 
Erdingtons, the de Beauchamps Earls of Warwick, 
the Holts of Aston Hall, and other families, now 
known by the name of Pype Hayes Park, was 
acquired by the Corporation of Birmingham for 
the use of the public in 1920. ‘ 


Witu1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ARROWEST STREET IN ENGLAND.— 
My attention is called to a printed state 
ment that Sedgford Lane in King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, 7 feet 6 inches in width, is almost 
the narrowest street in England. I take it 
this implies a built-up thoroughfare. On 
reflection, Mercery Lane, the pilgrims’ ap- 
proach to Canterbury Cathedral, and another 
old street in that city, cannot greatly exceed 
these dimensions from kerb to kerb, when 
excluding footwalks on either side. Perhaps 
at Lynn the measurement is from wall face to 
wall face? In that case, one imagines, there 
can be little or no room for pedestrians. 
Here, at Buckingham, part of a bottle-neck 
carriage road, probably very nearly out- 
rivals the Norfolk lane. Known as Market 
Hill, the kerbed footpath diminshes at one 
place from a foot to a few inches and finally 
to vanishing point! The erratic building 
line in this instance is strangely suggestive of 
possible encroachment in times long past. It 
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would be instructive to learn whether 
“ ee 7? ; 

squatters ’’ or untitled settlers before the 
enclosures have been proved to acquire land 
in town areas centuries ago under conditions 
similar in practice to those well-known in 
certain rural areas, 

Nortu Bucks. 


OSWELL’S ‘ LIFE OF JOHNSON ’ (See 
elxxxii. 136, 147, 176, 206, 209, 235, 


260).— 

(16). Bouchier or Bourchier, Charles. He 
joined the East India Company’s service in 
1741 and was Governor of Madras from 1767 
to 1770. Boswell records dining with him and 
Johnson on 7 April, 1781. When did he die? 

(17). Bouquet, Joseph, Very little seems 
to be known about this London bookseller and 
friend of Johnson.’ He was for a short time 
in partnership with John Payne, and when 
Johnson, in 1751 assigned the copyright of the 
duodecimo edition of ‘The Rambler’ to 
Cave, he stipulated that their names should 
appear in the imprint. 

(18). Breuse, Major John. This officer, 
who conducted Johnson and Boswell over Fort 
George and explained the fortifications to 
them, eventually became Chief Engineer in 
Minorca and rose to the rank of colonel. His 
name disappears from the:Army List in 1786. 


“~ L, F. Powe t. 
(To be continued). 


“DEG WOFFINGTON’S. COTTAGES,” 

TEDDINGTON.—About 1903 my rela- 
tions resided at a riverside house in Tedding- 
ton, and I can well recall a picturesque row 
of creeper-covered dwellings near Teddington 
Old Church, then called ‘‘ Peg Woffington’s 
Cottages.’’ They were demolished soon after, 
I remember, in connection with road widening 
to make room for the electric tramway to 
Hampton Court. (That was before move- 
ments for the protection of ancient buildings 
were inaugurated.) I was once fortunate 
enough to possess an early picture-postcard of 
these habitations, and I am prompted to these 
reminiscences after reading Mr, J. Pavt DE 
CastRo’s observations on ‘ David Garrick and 
Private Theatricals’ at clxxxii. 234 (I was 
never, however, quite certain what the exact 
connection these cottages had with Mrs. or 
Miss Woffington). I notice that Udney Hall 
is referred to in a quotation as the home of 
Mrs. Woffington. This likewise renews .topo- 
graphical memories, for at the time I write 
of we used to pass the milking sheds and 
meadows then attached to Udney Park Farm 
on our way to Teddington Station, and see 











the milk floats in Kingston Lane district thue 
labelled. I wonder whether Udney Park 
Farm was ever attached to Udney Hall, and 
whether, since then, what green fields there 
were in 1903, have been built over? 
TURISTO. 


Q°=ss ELIZABETH: MURDER 
ATTEMPT.—In an unsuspected corner I 
recently found a note, all too brief, revealing 
an effort to kill good Queen Bess. Most of the 
usual reference books are singularly silent on 
the plot and plotter, though the Norfolk con- 
spiracy is fully treated. The passage occurs 
in ‘Trapp (John) Commentary Upon the 
Evangelists . . . 1647,’ pp. 517-518: 

There are those that will smile in your face, and, 
at same time, cut your throat. Squier, sent out of 
Spain, to poison Q. Elizabeth, anointed the pum- 
mell |pommell of the Queen’s saddle with poison 
covertly, and, as it were, doing something else; 
praying with a loud voice, God save the Queen, 
&c. 

This brings to mind a quotation from 
‘Hamlet,’ I, 5, ‘‘ That one may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain,’’ and likewise raises 
the question of what poison would be effective, 
used in that rather simple way. The Throck- 
morton, Overbury, and other poison-murders 
of the period, were done via food. In Squier’s 
case the malignant substance would need to 
be highly infectious (like the germs of 
anthrax ; not then known, I think), and such 
as would infect the Queen in, or through, her 
clothing. Such a deadly poison was more 
likely to first infect the handler, or plotter, 
the grooms, and the horses, ere reaching 
royalty. Is there any other record of this 
plot, or of the ‘Oyer and Terminer’ con- 
cerning the culprit, if caught ? 

Possibly this following pamphlet, or broad- 
side, dealt with the Squier plot, of which, so 
far, I have not traced an existing example. 
On 21 Nov. 1588. was entered at. Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, to Richard Jones—‘ A Newe 
Ballad of Englande’s joy and delight in the 
back rebound of the Spanyarde’s spight .. .’ 
Fifteen years later this was expanded into 
an allegorical drama, still called ‘ England's 
Joy,’ embracing the leading incidents of 
Elizabeth’s reign (including the Spanish 
Armada) and shown at the Swan Theatre. 
The playbill of it exists, and forms our oldest 
theatre poster. 

Wm. JaGGarp. 


1OOPER: .COWPER: FAMILIES.—Was 
' the spelling ‘‘ Cooper’’ used by any of 
the contemporary kinsmen of William Cow- 
per (1731-1800), the poet? It is, of course, 
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well-known that the latter was descended 
from John Cooper, Alderman of London (d. 
1609). Where may information of the poet’s 
brother, John Cowper (b. 1737), be found? 


E, F. M. 


USTEN AND COOPER FAMILIES.— 
Who was the Dr. Cooper, vicar of Son- 
ning, described as an uncle of Jane Austen 
. (1775-1817)? Was he related in any way to 
William Cowper (1731-1800), the poet ? 
Was Jane Austen related to the Sir Robert 
Austen, baronet, who resided, for some time, 
in France, where he died? The latter’s widow 
(née Richardson) was a friend of the poet 
Cowper and married, secondly, a Mr. De 
Tardif, a Frenchman. We are told that he 
was ‘‘a gentleman and a poet.’’ His wife, 
the former Lady Austen, died in Paris, 12 
Aug. 1802. See William Hayley’s ‘ Life’ 
of Cowper, vol. iv, p. 275, Chichester and 
London, 1806. 
E, F. M. 


ILLIAM COWPER’S GODSON.—Wil- 

liam Hayley, in his ‘Life’ of William 
Cowper (4 vols., Chichester and London, 
1806), in a postcript dated Jan. 6, 1806 (ibid., 
vol. iv, p. 440) says that ‘‘a favourite God- 
son and Namesake of Cowper has had the 
misfortune to become an Orphan at an early 
age.’’ Who was this ‘‘ favourite godson ”’ 
and what was his subsequent history ? Should 
one infer that Cowper had more than one 
godson? Where may further particulars be 
found ? 


E. F. M. 


. H. COOPER.—What were the Christian 
names and the ancestry of the E. H. 
Cooper, said to be described by Arnold Ben- 
nett, in his ‘ Books and Persons,’ London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1917, 1919? The latter 
book is not available to me now. 
KE. F. M. 


NN NAMES AND HERALDRY.—Is it 
possible to determine exactly the pre- 
sumed prescriptive right which entitles a 
publican to display a family coat of arms 
upon his signboard? The escutcheon inter- 
preting the name of the armigerous proprie- 
tor of a landed estate in contiguity with the 
licensed premises is more usual, but it is not 
so clearly perceptible how heraldic achieve- 
ments of a class like The Joiners’ Arms, The 
Blacksmiths’ Arms, The Chairmakers’ Arms, 
The Plasterers’ Arms, and so on came to be 
included among the styles of hostelry names. 
Do these titles represent the former trade 








guilds, and, as survivals of such, perpetuate 
the a og shields of such bodies? If 
so, one seldom, if ever, meets, in this cate- 
gory, with a painted representation, other 
than the name in words. I am reminded), in 
this connection, that any one, young or old, 
male or female, landed or landless, could 
become entitled to bear arms, providing 
always that he was of armigerous family 
rank. 
INQUIRER. 


H{PLL-FIRE (see infra, p. 24).—When did 
the Privy Council decide that it was no 
longer necessary for a Christian to believe in 
eternal hell-fire ? 

A. S. E. A. 


KETCHES OF IMPOSTURE, DECEP- 
TION, AND CREDULITY.—Anony- 
mous. Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 
side, 1840. Second edition. 6 by 4 inches. 


368 pages. Can any one tell me the author? 


A. S. E. A. 


TIDE MILLS.—I have always understood 
that grinding machinery operated by 
tidal waters, was not installed upon a large- 
scale basis and that this fact, apparently, 
accounts for the scarcity of tide mills around 
our coasts, or records of such. I was under 
the impression one such had been noted at 
St. Osyth, near Clacton, and having lately 
seen a photograph of one, I think, at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, I am prompted to enquire 
whether such buildings have been subjected to 
any form of collective research. I seem to 
remember going in quest of one at Pagham 
on the Selsey Peninsula, but have only very 
dim recollections of the result, which was not 
very impressive. I am not surprised, since I 
gather by a printed statement that this mill, 
to all intents and purposes, no longer stands. 
Perhaps this merely means that it was only 
dismantled as a mill? I find that several 
Welsh tide mills. were once located on the 
Holy Island end of Anglesey, and that the 
situation of tide gates and sluices could still 
be discerned there. Was there ever a tide 
mill at Bosham (Hants), and may I ask 
when such structures were first constructed, 
and whether they were ever monastic proper- 
ties ? ; 
QUERIST. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — “ As 

true as the Pentateuch.” Poe used this about 

1840, but I do not find it in reference books, though 
I have heard it is common speech. 


T. O. MABBoTT. 
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Replies, 


COMMANDERIES, PRECEPTORIES, 
ROUND CHURCHES. 
(clxxxii. 92, 123, 149, 180, 224, 362.) 
[HE information given so far arranges itself 
alphabetically under the following heads : 

1..Abbeys. See Nos. 3, 11, 14, 56. 

2. Aysgarth. Ruins of Knights Templars’ 
chapel, two miles from station, 

3. Bisham Abbey. The manor, opposite 
Great Marlow on the Upper Thames, was 
given, in the reign of p A to the Knights 
Templars, who had a preceptory here. 

4. Brimpton, east. of Newbury. The re- 
mains of a chapel which belonged to the 
Knights Templars, and after their dissolu- 
tion to the Hospitallers, stand near an old 
farmhouse. It has a Norman north door, the 
space beneath the containing arch having a 
Maltese cross in the centre.! 

5. Bristol (clxxxii. 180). I can well re- 
member having observed the famous leaning 
tower of the Temple Church here, a founda- 
tion ascribed to the Knights Templars, who 
appear to have’ owned property in that 
quarter. So far as memory serves, it was in 
a short turning off Victoria Street proceeding 
in the direction of Temple Meads Station. 
I am practically certain it was not a round 
church. The Knights Templars, owners of 
certain manors adjacent to Bristol, were 
among those involved in a struggle with the 
citizens after the bridging of the River Avon 
uniting the City with Bedminster or Temple 





ee, 

5a. Bulstrode. See No. 26. 

6. Cambridge (clxxxii. 92, 123, 150, 362). 
See No. 30. 

7. Chapels (clxxxii. 181). 
12, 56. 

8. Churches (clxxxii. 92, 150, 181). 
Nos. 5, 23, 30, 35. 

9. Clerkenwell (clxxxii. 150, 180). An ex- 
tension of Courage’s Brewery in Horsley- 
down in the direction of Rotherhithe is 
claimed as standing on the site of the house 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
formerly belonged to St. John’s Hospital in 
Clerkenwell. Afterwards called the Manor 
House. 

10. Commanderies (clxxxii. 92, 150). 
Nos. 26, 64. 

11. Coverham Abbey. 34 miles from Ley- 
burn, in Wensleydale, Yorks, contains effigies 
of Knights Templars.? 


1 ‘ Little Guides,” Berks. 
2 Official Guide to Leyburn, Yorks. 


See Nos. 2, 4, 
See 


See 
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12. Creslow Manor (clxxxii. 150), The 
crypt under the dairy is 14 feet square and 
9 feet in height. It has quadripartite vault- 
ing springing from floor level, with cham- 
fered ribs and plastered filling. - At the inter- 
sections of the ribs there are large bosses 
carved with fpurteenth century foliage and 
fades in excellent preservation. It dates from 
A.D. 1330. The chapel, north west of the 
house, now used as a wood shed, is of lime- 
stone rubble, and measures externally 41} 
feet by 23 feet. 


13. Cressing Temple. See No. 47. 

14. Denny Priory (or Abbey) (clxxxii. 
| 150). See No. 56. 

15. Dinmore (clxxxii. 150). 


16. Dover (clxxxii. 150). 

17. Dunwich (clxxxii. 224). 

18. Farms (clxxxii. 149). See Nos. 56, 63. 

19. Female Templars. See No, 21. 

20. Garway (clxxxii, 150). 

21. Gosford (between Oxford and Bicester). 
One of the only two preceptories of female 
Templars in England. 

22. Grantham. The Angel Inn. It 
has been truly said that no other inn in 
England presents a more distinguished 
fagade to the world. Through the beautiful 
Gothic-arched gateway companies of Knights 
Templars were wont to pass, and Mr. William 
C. Boswell? has recalled for us the exit of 
brave and buoyant crusaders here and the 
welcoming back of many sadly broken and 
depleted companies after long pilgrimage in 
the Holy Land. Any record of the Templars’ 
properties should rightly take into account 
this remarkable hospice, historically impor- 
tant also :in even earlier and still later 
history. 

23. Hackney (clxxxii. 180). Strype has 
been quoted as stating that in the Cottonian 
Library (founded by Sir R. Bruce Cotton, 
and removed to the British Museum from 
Ashburnham House in 1757), there is a 
volume about the Knights Templars wherein — 
mention is made of St. Augustine’s (Parish 
Church) Hackney, and of the lands and rents 
they held there. The name Hackney Wick 
has been ascribed to the De Wyke family, as 
having been a part or parcel of the Manor 
originally held by the Templars, and to whom 
(the De Wykes) it was subsequently granted. 
Temple Mills, at Stratford-at-Bow, are said 
to have been mills in the possession of the 
Templars, and to have passed to their suc- 
cessors, the Knights of St. John. It has been 


3 W. S. Shears ‘ This England’ (Hutchinson, 
1936), p. 396. 
4 ‘Along the Great North 





W. C. ‘Boswell, 
Road ’ (Jarrolds, 1939), ». 81. 
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suggested that the re-dedication of Hackney 
Parish Church from that of St. Augustine to 
St. John was occasioned by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem holding land in the 
parish. According to Besant a house belong- 
ing to the Priors of the Knights Hospitallers, 
formerly stood in Well Street, Hackney. I+ 
is spoken of as having three gables and a 
diamond pattern of lath and plaster on its 
frontage. It appears to have been subse- 
quently divided into small tenements, 

24. Hampton (clxxxii. 149). 

25. Hitchin (clxxxii. 181). 

26. Hogshaw, near North Marston, Bucks. 
The military orders had a commandery of the 
Knights Hospitallers here, founded in the 
twelfth century by William Peverel, and a 
preceptory of the Knights Templars at Bul- 
strode (near Gerrards Cross), to which the 
earliest reference was in a.D. 1276.5 

27. Horsleydown. See No. 9. 

28. Hospitallers (clxxxii. 92, 149-50, 180-1, 
224). See Nos. 4, 9, 17, 23, 26, 30, 48, 54. 

29. Kirkwall (clxxxii. 123), 

30. Little Maplestead (clxxxii, 92, 123, 
150, 362). The preceptory within a few miles 
of the De Vere’s stronghold at Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex, retains the original font of 1186 
when the church was founded by the Hos. 
pitallers. The year 1300 has been advanced 
by some authorities for the whole construc- 
tion of the presént church (except the west 
porch), which underwent a complete restora- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, It is remarkable as one of the round 
churches, and is numbered with those at Cam- 
bridge, Northampton and London as_ being 
complete, and until recently, in regular use 
for divine service. 

31. London (clxxxii. 92, 123, 150). 
No. 350. 

32. Ludlow (clxxxii, 92, 123, 149-50). 

33. Lundy Island. The Pipe Rolls circa 
1195 (Temp. Rich. I) have been referred 
to (clxxxii. 189) in respect of a dispute 
between one William De Marisco and _ the 
Templars concerning Lundy Island, where- 
after Marisco paid 300 marks for having 
custody of the Island of Ely (Lundy). 

34. Manors (clxxxii. 149-50). See Nos. 3, 
5, 9, 12, 23, 48, 56. 

35. Northampton (clxxxii. 92, 123, 150, 
362). See No. 30. The cylindrical early Nor- 
man piers at St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, 
have been dated circa 1100-1108. The pointed 
arches dividing them to form the rotunda 


See 








5 Roy. Comm. on Hist. 
North Bucks, 1913, ». 20. 
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arcade in the circular nave are middle period 
Gothic, cirea 1400. It seems likely that 
characteristic Norman round arches origin- 
ally sprang from the massive scalloped 
Norman capitals surmounting the piers, 
though architectural problems involved in the 
construction of a suitable vaulting system 
may have militated against this arrangement 
in relation to a circular ground plan. 

36. Orkney (clxxxii. 123). 

37. Orphir (clxxxii. 123). 

38. Preceptories (clxxxii. 92, 149-50). 
also Nos. 3, 21, 26, 30, 48, 54, 56. 

39. Rochester. See No. 56. 

40. Round Churches (clxxxii. 92, 123, 149. 
50, 181, 362). See also Nos. 5, 30, 35. 

41. Scotland (clxxxii. 123), 

42. Smethefield (clxxxii. 180), 

43. Stratford-at-Bow. See No. 23. 

44. Strood. See No. 56. 

45. Swingfield (clxxxii, 150). 

46. Temple Mills. See No. 23. 

47. Temple in place-names (clxxxii. 180) 
indicates that the place once belonged to the 
Knights of the Temple.é 

48. Temple-Balsall (clxxxii. 149). The 
Manor reverted to the Mowbrays on the sup- 
pression of the Order of the Knights Templar 
in 1308, but twenty-four years later the whole 
preceptory is stated by Dr. Cox to have passed 
into the hands of the Hospitallers. Prior 
Philip De Thame in 1385 issued a return 
showing that the gross annual income of this 
Warwickshire preceptory was £127 2s. 6d. It 
was served by a preceptor, two brothers, two 
chaplains, a steward, clerk, chamberlain, and 
seven other servants. After the suppression 
of the MHospitallers, 1540, Henry VIII 
granted the Manor to his last wife, Katherine 
Parr, and eventually Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, received it at the hands of Queen 
Elizabeth. Lady Katherine Leveson, to whom 
it descended from Dudley, bequeathed it in 
1670 for a hospital or almshouse for poor 
widows, which ‘stands close to the church. 
See also No, 54, 

49. Temple-Bruer (clxxxii. 149, 150, 181) 

50. Temple-Chelsing. See No. 47. 

51. Temple-Combe, Combe Temple, or 
Templeton, Devon (clxxxii. 180). 

52. Temple-Cowley, near Oxford. See No. 
47. 

53. Temple-Dinsley (clxxxii. 181). See No 
47 


See 


53a. Temple-Fee. See No. 47. 
54. Temple-Grafton (clxxxii. 180). A 
statement to the effect that the Templars had 


6 Ekwall, Oxf. Dict. of English Place-Names. 
7 * Little Guides ’: Warwickshire, p. 55, ° 
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a preceptory here has been challenged by Dr. | priest had for 4s. The present glebe may be 


J. C. Cox. He says that this parish never 
had the slightest connection with the Knights 
Templars. A blunder in nomenclature temp. 
Henry VIII has been stupidly perpetuated. 
It belonged to the Knights Hospitallers as 
early as the reign of Richard I and was sub- 
sequently united as a preceptory with Balsall 
(Temple Balsall at clxxxii. 149). 

55. Temple-Guiting, near 
Wold. See No. 47. 

56. Temple-Manor Farm, near Rochester 
and Strood, Kent, contains a beautiful vaulted 
undercroft or crypt which, in the opinion of 
one authority was probably under the 
original chapel, and is the sole relic of the 
Knights Templars here, to whom the old 
house, founded in 1160, had been given by 
Henry II. This crypt is stated to be built of 
squared blocks of chalk.8 This Temple Farm 
is marked on the 1 inch map half a mile south 
of Strood. It is almost certainly the Temple 
Farm mentioned by “Mr. Sidney Heath? 
among the preceptories, the buildings of which 
have vanished. The Manor Farm has been 
stated to have been in the hands of monastery 
at Denny, Cambridgeshire, at the Dissolution. 

57. Temple-Meads, * Bristol (clxxxii. 180) 
See also No. 5. 

58. Temple Newsam (clxxxii. 180). 

Something of antiquarian note is indica- 
ted as still in situ east of Leeds on evidence of 
the quarter-inch survey (fourth edition) sheets 
2, 3 and 6, whereon the antique lettering 
“Temple Newsam”’ is displayed. Mr. W. S. 
Shears!® observes that in Temple Newsam, 
Leeds possesses a fine memorial of the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Sidney Heath spells it Temple 
Newsom, and assures us it is one of those 
places where only a name remains to recall 
its existence. I have no further information 
.as I have never seen it. 

59. Temple-Roydon. See No. 47. 

60. Temple-Sowerby (clxxxii. 180). 

61. Templeton, Devon, See No. 51; Temple- 
ton, Berks, is Templeton Templariorum.'2 

62. Tickencote, Rutland. 

In 1158 the Knight’s Templars had, by the 
gift of Ralph Grimbald, one Bovate of land 
(in Tickencote, Rutland) which Asceline the 


Stow-on-the- 





8 ‘Rochester and Chatham.’ Homeland Hand- 
book, No. 9, pp. 82-3. 

§* Our Homeland Churches,’ p. 55. 

10 ‘ This England,’ p. 666. 

la Rowse, ‘ Old Towns of England.” 

Nl Bovate: as much land as a yoke of oxen can 
plough in a year. : 

12 Rev. W. St. G. Coldwell, ‘ Notes on S. Peter's 
Church, Tickencote’ (Peterborough Press Ltd., 
1930), p. 3. 





part of this.5 

63. Widmer Farm (clxxxii. 149, 181), 

64. Worcester (clxxxii. 150). I have before 
me a printed statement to the effect that the 
word ‘‘commandery’”’ is said to have been 
used temp. Edward I when a former soldier 
who had fought in the holy wars with the 
Knights Templars was appointed master of 
this old hospital of St. Wulfstan (founded in 
1085 and dissolved with the lesser monasteries 
in 1524) and for whom Commander would at 
once appear an appropriate title. 

TuRISTO. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxxi, 25, 78, 123, 139, 179). 
—Old toll-house buildings still stand near the 
junction of Bedford-Northampton and Bed- 
ford-Newport roads near Bromham; at a 
corner near Cople, on the Bedford-Sandy 
road ; at the ey a over the Ouse in Newport 
Pagnell. A tablet on the parapet of Bedford 
Bridge (upstream side) records the fact that 
‘“‘ this bridge was opened free from toll 1st 
July 1835 in the mayoralty of George Watt, 
M.D. (etc.) in the sixth year of the reign of 
King William IV.’”’ The most formidable 
looking toll-house I can remember is on the 
west side of Andover, in the angle of the road- 
fork for Amesbury and Salisbury, A well- 
known café standing back from the Watling 
Street between Weedon and Atherstone was 
once a toll-keeper’s dwelling. A former turn- 
pike, referred to by Dunkin (‘ History of 
Bicester’) formerly at ‘‘ New Buildings,”’ 
Bicester, may have been under control 
of the Aylesbury and Bicester Trust. Dunkin 
also alludes to the turnpike road from King’s 
End, Bicester, to Neat Enstone (where con- 
nection was made with the London-Worcester 
road via Chipping Norton). The site of a 
former toll-bar in the West Riding has been 
perpetuated in the name of a thoroughfare, 
Tollbar Road, at Listerdale, near Rotherham. 
A remote landmark in the wild moorland on 
the North Yorkshire and Durham borders is 
the White Toll House approached from the 
Langdon Beck Hotel. A single-storey cottage 
between Towcester and Weedon was once a 
toll-house. Within living memory tolls were 
collected near Garford turn in the vicinity 
of the Noah’s Ark Inn on the Oxford-Wan- 
tage road. There were once toll-gates along 
the Buckingham-Towcester road at the corners 
of Stowe Castle Lane (Maids Moreton) and 
Bennet’s Lane, (near Akeley), The late Mr. 
Mark Searle alludes to incidents at former 








13 * This England.’ p. 453. 
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gates that stood at Padbury and Winslow on 
the Aylesbury-Buckingham road (vide ‘ Turn- 
pikes and Tollbars.’). 

The series of volumes on the ancient bridges 
of England, by E. Jervoise, may be consul- 
ted for valuable records concerning tolls that 
were levied at certain river crossings during 
the Middle Ages and at later periods, pontage 
(a duty for their repair), and their succession, 
in several instances, to pre-existing ferry 
communications. There does not, however, 
appear to be much evidence that, in the times 
of the turnpike trusts, those bodies became 
identified with the collection of bridge tolls 
or ferry charges, as part of their province in 
highway administration. That a turnpike 
trust, however, did concern itself to some ex- 
tent with such matters as repairs to county 
bridges, is manifest by the fact that provi- 
sion for expenditure under that heading is 
made in the balance sheet of the Bicester and 
Aylesbury Trust for 1862. As many small 
bridges over streams and brooks, or “‘rills”’ 
as shown by Ogilby, were often only of wood, 
or did not exist at all, but were only pass- 
able by a ford or watering, the turnpike 
trusts must have busied themselves in 
replacing such missing links by more durable 
and lasting structures and by becoming res- 
ponsible, by the increase of regular and 
heavier wheeled traffic, for their maintenance. 
It is instructive to compare the large num- 
ber of toll-gates and toll-bridges operat- 
ing as recently at 1913, as found in the Miche- 
lin Guide for that year. Comparing these 
with the lists shown in the R.A.C. handbook 
for 1939-40 the reduction in their number is 
remarkable. It would appear that in some 
cases these were not necessarily successors to 
- medieval bridge tolls, and there does not seem 
to be direct proof as to their status or control 
in the age of the turnpike trusts. If, in 
fact, such dues were payable in the turnpike 
age, and were perquisites of the trusts, where 
situate on main roads, it is reasonable to 
suppose that such rights were transferred to 
non-statutory bodies and/or private persons 
when the trusts went into liquidation. The 
freeing from toll of certain bridges on re- 
building -by the county councils in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Transport during 
very recent years reveals a somewhat parallel 
stage of development in the same process, 

The final report Road Commission on Trans- 
port printed in the following year has been 
quoted as stating that in 1930 there still re- 
mained 55 toll-roads and 88 toll-bridges. Since 
then, however. a vast proportion seem to have 


been extinguished. 
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‘ Geographia ’ map sheet 9 marks Warring. 
ton tollbar at the crossing of Northampton- 
Bedford and Wellingborough-Olney roads, 4 
picturesque single-storey cottage on the Ayles. 
bury side of Great Missenden, Bucks, has the 
appearance of having been a toll-house. 


ALAN B, ANDERSON, 


JLK-LORE OF CLOTHES (clxxxii, 78 
125, 179).—There is a bit more to the idea 
of it being lucky to put on a garment wrong 
side out’ than your correspondents mention. 
If one does not choose to wear it so all day, 
one should “ spit on it for luck ’’ when chang. 
ing it. My information is traditional, In- 
cidentally, does not the elder sister of a 
younger sister who marries ‘‘ out of turn” 
wear green stockings at the wedding, rather 
than blue? There was a play about twenty 
years ago called ‘Green Stockings,’ in 
which the heroine was such an elder sister. 
I have always understood that green was the 
fairies’ colour, and under some conditions it 
was bad luck for mortals to wear it, but | 
regret that I do not know just what thos 
conditions are supposed to be. 
T. O, M. 


I ORMAN VIEWS OF HOSPITALITY 

(clxxxii. 317).—I think that it was Duke 
Robert of Normandy, not his son William, 
who is the hero of this tale. 

Robert visited Constantinople on his way to 
Jerusalem and was received in audience by 
the Emperor. It was not the custom to pro 
vide seats at such an audience even for one of 
such high rank as the Duke. All were sup 
posed to stand before the Emperor. Robert, 
whose extravagance was a byword, was dressed 
in his most magnificent garb and wore a larg 
and gorgeous mantle. Not finding a seat he 
rolled the mantle up into a bundle and sat 
on it, He refused to take it away with him 
for the reason given. Several contemporary 
or near contemporary authors tell the story. 


ONSLOW. 


ORLINGUES (clxxxii. 317).—Having lived 
for a good many years in Scilly, like Sm 
STEPHEN GASELEE I have often wondered a 
the origin of the French name for the islands. 
But I think that in days gone by the language 
must have been Cornish since the large 
majority of the place names in the islands are 
Cornish. But the population of Scilly is 
largely derived from that cast up by the se 
or of men brought to the islands by Lords 
proprietors. There are a number of Cornish 
names among those of the islanders, but there 
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are an equal number of old families 
English names. 
OnsLow. 


NN NAMES: THE HOLE IN THE} 

WALL (clxxxii. 206, 265, 293, 319). 
—There is in the village of Teffont an 
early fourteenth century house now 
occupied by a lady as her home, that is known 
by this name; rumour has it it was once a 
public house. 

It is on the main Salisbury-Wincanton road 
and close to the church, so that in the old 
days having listened to a dry sermon oue could 
go and wet one’s whistle. 

JoHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


In the U.S. this expression is common for, 
any very small place of business and I have 
always supposed might be connected with the 
idea that mice dwell, comfortably and 
modestly, thus. The idea of snugness might 
enter in the case of an inn. 

Zi T. O. Massorr. 


ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxii. 65, 124, 
179, 196, 264; A. ‘N. and Q.’ i. 54, 108, 
121).—Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
mention the handsome black charger that one 
used to see in the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. It was ridden by the centurion 
who directed the proceedings at the Cruci- 


fixion; and the rider, as I remember, was its | 


actual owner—which of course may have 
accounted for the excellence of its perform. 
ance. 

Moreover, the various ‘‘spectacles,’’ such 
as the (peacetime) Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
present wonderful examples of the concerted 
performance of trained military horses. And 
the melodrama called ‘The Whip,’ which 
opened at the Drury Lane, and then toured, 
took its name from the racehorse about which 
the play was written. 


’ 


H. M. Hotmes. 
London. (American N. and Q., April 1942) 


“TORSTAL”’: “FOUR WENT WAYS” 

(clxxxii. 207, 265, 306).—Yes, ‘‘ Four 
went ways’? does occur elsewhere than in 
Kent or Essex. A few days ago I encountered 





a newly-painted signpost quaintly inscribed 
“Four went ways.”’ It is about eight miles 


from Cambridge, near Abington, Cambs., at 
a traffic roundabout, where the London-New- 
market road intersects the Cambridge-Col- 
chester highway. On riding past I drew the 
attention of a companion, remarking “ That 
word ‘ went’ appears both superfluous and un- 
grammatical.”’ 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


a isd 
bearing | SNow IN MIDSUMMER (clxxxii. 221, 


263).—A story tells how St. Bega, her 
craft driven in by storm to Whitehaven (Cum- 
berland) was promised by the Earl of Egre- 
mont land for her convent ‘‘ as much as the 
snow should lie upon next morning.”’ It was 
midsummer, and when he looked out on the 
morrow, ‘‘ his demesne for three miles round 
was white with snow.” Reaper 


ERCEVAL: PERCIVAL (s.v. ‘ FIF- 
TEENTH HUSSARS’) (clxxxii. 233, 
279).—I feel sure Coronet Souruam will not 
mind my pointing out that the Egmont Per- 
cevals spelled their name also as Percival. 
My name Percival is derived from my grand- 
father Revd. Geo. Percival, D.D., but his 
grandfather spelled it Perceval, and we trace 
our descent from William Perceval, b. 1711, ° 
barrister-at-law, who had seven sons. I have 
an old family Bible which takes me this far. 

In the family—or from the family—I have 
a 1770 edition of the Perceval genealogical 
table running through some 30 pages— 
150 lines to the page and 7 or more words to 
the line—and going back to a.p. 1066. 

I find in 1621 a Walter Percival succeeded 
to the title, but his father Richard Perceval 
used the other spelling. A George Perceval 
existed the generation before, but whilst ie 
retained the e his father, another George, 
used the i. 

Under date of 1318 I find an earlier Perci- 
val, vicar of Exford in Somerset. This was 
another Richard, but his brother John spelled 
it with an e. 

It is not without significance that both in 
the old Bible and the printed record the names 
of the boys are much the same through the 
centuries. My grandfather's name was 
George, he had brothers James, John, 
Richard, Philip, Jabez, and his sons were 
George, James and John. I find in the old 
table of 1770 through nearly 700 years these 
names, generation by generation come along. 

As far back as 1119 I find Isabella, wife of 
Ascelin De Perceval, had seven sons, Robert, 
William, Roger, John, James, George and 
Richard, and the family name is spelled with 
both 7 and e through the centuries. 

I find that Captain Philip Percival, R.N., 
who commanded the 70-gun ship Ramillies 
under Admiral Saunders when Wolfe took 
Quebec, used the 7, but his brothers Augustus, 
Cecil and Edward used the e. 

I don’t think there was any hard and fast 
rule about the matter, as I have seen Lord 
Egmont, who was an Admiralty Commis- 


| sioner, styled in State documents circa 1760- 
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1770 as spelled with an i (Percival). 
GeEoRGE Pescitvat Kaye. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES (clxxi. 337 and references 
there shown).—Mr. Frederick E. Brasch, chief 
of the Smithsonian Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., has recently presen- 
ted his large collection of Newtoniana to the 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia. 

The collection comprises about 3,000 books 
and other items, including pamphlets, por 
traits, manuscripts, medallions, prints and 
related literature. 

The gift was made by Mr. Brasch in 
memory of his parents, Otto Wilhelm and 
Carolyn Johansenn Brasch, who were resi- 

“dents of Santa Clara Valley, California, for 
many years during the early days of Stan- 
ford University. 

A fuller account of the above was printed 
in the Stanford Alumni Review, for Dee. 
1941, vol. xliii, No. 3, pp. 16-17. A catalogue 
will be issued later. 

EF. F. MacPrke. 


TRAWBERRIES (clxxxii. 317).—Lowell 

(‘My Study Windows,’ ‘‘ Emerson the 

Lecturer ’’): ‘‘‘ Would you know,’ says 

Goethe, ‘ the ripest cherries? Ask the boys 
and the blackbirds.’ ”’ . 
P. F. 


ELL-FIRE (See ante p. 18).—In 1864, 
Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord West- 
bury, sat to hear the appeals on the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ cases, and delivered with keen 
relish the judgment acquitting the defendants 
on all the counts—a judgment by which, said 
the author of a suggested epitaph for Lord 
Westbury himself : 

In the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council | He dismissed Hell without cosis | And 
took away from the orthodox members of 
the | Church of England | Their hope of everlast- 
ing damnation. 

rs S> 


()LDEST INHABITED HOUSES (elxxxii. 

177, 237, 262).—A venerable cottage at 
Cilgerran on the river Teivy, Pembrokeshire, 
if still tenanted, should bid for a candidature 
in Wales, 
fronted dwelling, stated (doubtfully) to date 
from the twelfth century, 


Country Life of 23 Jan. 1942. An accom- 


panying claim also hinted at an origin in the | 
Middle Ages. 


A. Bruce. 
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'HE PAGNELLS (elxxx. 426; clxxxi. 26), 
—At the second reference it was stated 
that the Yorkshire Paganels died out in the 
fourteenth century, My attention is called 
to the announcement of a book entitled 
‘Hooton Pagnell: the Agricultural Evolu- 
tion of a Yorkshire Village,’ by A. G. Ruston 
1934. This work is evidently a parochial 
record of the village of that name north-west 
of Doncaster which, as the place-name sug- 
gests, was evidently a manor held by this 
branch of the family. I am_ wondering 
whether any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ who may 
have seen this book, has noted when the 
Paganels became identified with the manor, 
and what were their fortunes there until the 
extinction of that branch of the family. Con- 
ditions of tenure in the parish starting from 
the time of Domesday Book are, I understand 
thoroughly investigated here. 


A. B. ANDERSON. 


ALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 
CONNECTED WITH SALT (elxxxii, 
79, 139, 164, 193, 236).—Outside the ‘‘ Holy 
Wall” of the ‘“‘ straight enclosure’? at Fur- 
ness Abbey, Lancashire, was another, 
‘shutting in three-score acres of fertile land, 
which the lay brothers . . . kept well tilled 
. and beyond, stretched all Furness, where 
the abbey raised its cattle, sheep and horses, 
made salt, smelted its iron and gathered its 
rents.’’ ‘From Gretna Green to Lands End,’ 
by Katherine Lee Bates (Prof. Eng. Litt. in 
Wellesley Coll.) Thomas Y, p. 89. Crowell 
and Co., New York, 1907. 


’ 


A. B. A. 


MASS (clxxxii. 275).—Spanish: rezar misa 
(i.e. to pray mass), but Portuguese : dizer 
missa (to say .. .). 
J. R. Carey. 


EMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT 
(clxxxii, 156, 173, 223).—There is con- 
siderable literature on this subject and the 
following are a few out of the way items 
which may help: Shadwell ‘ The Lancashire 
Witches’ in vol. liii. of the Transactions of 
the Lancs and Cheshire Historic Society ; 
Summers ‘ The Discovery of Witches ’ (Cayme 
Press) 1928, gives a number of references to 
trials, ete. The Camden Society, vol. xxiv. 


” 


| Givry’s ‘ Witchcraft, Magic and Alchemy ’ 
appeared in | 


1931. 


Harrison’s ‘ Witchcraft and Sorcery’ 


| 1929, Pott’s ‘ Discovery of Witches ’ (Chetham 


Society) 1845 with a long introduction by 


| Jas. Crossley. 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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DANIEL DEFOE AND MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET (clxxxii. 302).—Martock 
Grammar School is chiefly memorable because 
Thomas Farnaby (1575-1647), a famous 
schoolmaster and scholar, taught there. 
Farnaby was at Merton but ‘‘ left suddenly.” 
His academic history is given in Wood’s 
‘Athenae’ and ‘ Fasti,’ and in Foster’s 
‘Alumni.’ His personal history and ancestry 
are given in some measure in Boase and 
Courtney’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ and 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ = After leaving Oxford, 
Farnaby travelled abroad and much of his 
later training was at a Jesuit College. He 
returned to England almost destitute and 
under the name of Bainrafe (an anagram of 
the name Farnabie) he settled at Martock. 
There is a pertinent passage about Farnaby 
in Anthony Wood’s ‘ Life and Times’ 

Martock, in com. Somerset, ever fruitful in good 
wits and happy in many worthy schoolmasters, 
among which Thomas Farnabie was one who had 
his beginning here but at that time went under the 
disguised name of Thomas Bainrafe for a reason 
not meet to be mentioned here. In the year 1646, 
when Mr. Charles Darby was called to teach the 
Grammar schoole at Martock he found many of 
his scholars ingenioys men and good grammarians 
even in their grey haires. 

Wood. vol. ii, p. 284. 

Martock is a bit off the map and not on any 
main road. The ruins of the abbey of 
Muchelney (now under the care of the Office 
of Works) are close to Martock. The Church 
of Martock is illustrated in  Collinson’s 
‘Somerset ’; in Martock also are the remains 


of a fine manor house, now divided into tene- | 


ments, but tolerably perfect. The hall is 
called ‘*‘ the old school room,’’ having been 
long used for that purpose (J. H. Parker, 
‘Domestic Architecture,’ II, 301). 
Many schools of this period owed 
origin to the royal initiative but not a few 
also to the petitions of the burgesses of some 





their | 


town and of the residents in the neighbour- | 


hood of some suppressed monastery who 
thought, not unreasonably, that the funds 
placed at the royal disposal might rather be 


| been an earlier Grammar 


applied to the endowment of a school than | 


to increase the wealth of some local magnate. | 
Thomas | 


Farnaby had for a_ neighbour 


Coryat, the great traveller, who was rector | 


of Odcombe. Farnaby prefixed verses in 
Greek to Coryat ‘ Crudities.’ At what date 
Farnaby left Martock is not known. He 
moved to London and had a successful school 
in Goldsmith’s Rents, 

Before 1629 Farnaby’s fame as a _ school- 
master and classical scholar had spread over 
Europe and he was in correspondence with 





Vossius and others. In June, 1651, Farnaby 
bought a country house at Sevenoaks and 
moved his school there and eventually added 
much to his property in Kent. The late Sir 
John Farnaby Lennard, who had large 
estates in Kent, took the surname of Farnaby 
Lennard in lieu of his original name of Cator 
under the will of Sir Charles Farnaby of 
Kippington when he succeeded to the Len- 
nard estates. He died 21 Dec. 1899. One of 
his houses was Wickham Court, West Wick- 
ham, and here was housed until a few years 
ago the historian Hallam’s library. Sir John 
Lennard married three times, his second wife 
was Julia Hallam, daughter of Henry 
Hallam, 

Thomas Farnaby died at Sevenoaks in 
June, 1647, and is buried in the church there. 

Defoe’s connection with Somerset seems 
slender. In 1685 he hastened to join Mon- 
mouth at Lyme Regis and was subsequently 
in hiding, probably fearing Jeffrey’s ven- 
geance, 

In Defoe’s ‘Tour’ he speaks of the 
Somerset dialect as being used in the Mar- 
tock school. Defoe was always sympathetic 
towards Dissenters, being one himself. Some 
pages of Calamy’s ‘ Nonconformists Memo- 
rial’ (1803 ed.) are given to Martock. (Vol. 
iii, pp. 196-199). 

Many names are mentioned, some one of 
which may contain a clue to Defoe’s relatives 
there. 

Wilson’s ‘Defoe’ (vol. iii, pp. 641-50), 
gives a full account of Defoe’s descendants up 
to 1830. 

The Endowed Schools’ Commission printed 
in 1872 ‘A scheme for the future manage- 
ment of the endowment to the Grammar 
School at Martock, (o. Somerset, with corre- 
spondence relative to the same.’ Bristol, 
1872. 

Some authorities state that Martock School 
was established in 1661, but there must have 
School there in 


Farnaby’s day (1575-1647). 


A. L. HumMpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


ILLS FAMILY (elxxxii. 107, 305).— 
Much to my regret, and in spite of several 
inquiries in different directions, I have not, 
as yet, succeeded in finding any representa- 
tive of the Hills Family Genealogical and His- 


| torical Association, organised in 1894, men- 
| tioned by Mr. A. C. Hitts at the first refer- 


ence above. a 
It appears that some of the families sur- 
named Hills, residing in New England, may 
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have descended from one ‘‘ Robert Hills, of 
the parish of Wye, county of Kent, England,”’ 
before 1794. This clue may or may not be 
helpful to Mr. A. C. Hits. 

The library of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, 9, Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A., as 1 am in- 
formed reliably, contains many books in 
which references are made to the various 
branches of the Hill and Hills families. Any 
examination of that material would require 
the employment of a professional genealogist, 
in or near Boston. I cannot ascertain where 
there is any ‘‘extensive collection of 
abstracts of Wills, Administrations, etc.’’, re- 
lating to the Hills family. (Boston is more 
than three thousand miles north-easterly from 
San Diego.) 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxii. 
12, 96).—Some while ago an enquiry 
under this head elicited a few replies which 
only touched the fringe of the matter. The 
present writer has had occasion recently to 
read through the Athenae Oxonienses, and, 
although not himself interested in the ques- 
tion of literature during incarceration, he was 
struck by the large number of instances 
afforded by a careful study of that most de- 
lightful work. Taking the third volume only 
of Philip Bliss’s edition of 1817 the cases 
noted make a goodly list; the figures in 
brackets below are those of the columns in 
that volume. 

The causes of imprisonment were political or 
theological mostly, a few were for debt; only 
one case of felony was noticed, a sordid mur- 
der by the Rev. Robt. Foulkes, who chose 
that way of ridding himselt of an unwanted 
child, whose mother was a servant in his 
vicarage; during a short reprieve he wrote 
‘An Alarm for Sinners,’ 1679, but was duly 
executed on 31 Jan. in that year. (1195). 

The longest list of prison-books is furnished, 
as might be expected, by William Prynne; one 
list covers the titles of books he wrote ‘‘ during 
his imprisonment in the Tower of London,”’ 
(col, 855); another gives those ‘‘ compiled 
during his close imprisonment in Mt. Orgueil 
Castle,”’ (col. 857). 

Next comes James Howell, having been 
committed to the Fleet for debt ‘‘ he dedicated 


himself to write and translate books, which | 


Fleet . . . only feigned and published to relieve 
his necessities ’’ (col. 745). ‘A Nocturnal 
Progress,’ 1645, and ‘ Account of the Deplor- 
able Condition, etc.’ 1647, were also written in 
the Fleet. 

George Wither takes high rank amongst 
prison authors, thus he wrote ‘Satyr to the 
King, James I’ 1614, in the Marshalsea (col. 
762). Years later he was in Newgate and in 
the Tower ‘‘ to be debarr’d from pen, ink and 
paper ’’; he was three years in both prisons 
and ‘‘ wrote several things by connivance of 
the Ei ne, of which some were made public,”’ 
e.g. ‘ The Prisoner’s Plea,’ 1661. 

Clement Walker was sent to the Tower in 
1649 upon the appearance of the second part 
of his ‘ History of Independency,’ ‘‘ where, 
having got allowance of pen, ink and paper 
he wrote the third part of that history” 
(col. 295). Similarly Sir Wm. D’Avenant 
finished the third book of ‘ Gondibert ’ during 
his imprisonment in Cowes Castle, 1650 (col. 

). 
Sir Henry Vane wrote ‘ An Epistle to the 
mystical Body of Christ on Earth’ when im- 
prisoned in ‘‘ the isle of Scilley,’’ 1662 (col. 
584). 

David Jenkyns, the judge, wrote his ‘ Vin- 
dication while he was Prisoner in the Tower,’ 
1647 (col. 643). It was the allusion to Claren- 
don in this biography, by the way, which 
brought Anthony a Wood himself into trouble. 

Amongst less familiar names were noticed: 

Dr. Michael Hudson, ‘ The Divine Right of 
Government,” etc. ‘“‘dated from my _ close 
prison in the Tower, 9 Sept. 1647,’’ (col. 234). 

Edmund Gayton, ‘ Walk, Knaves, Walk,’ 
1659, written in the Kings Bench prison (col. 
757). 

John Reading, ‘Guide to the Holy City,’ 
1651, written in Leeds Castle, Kent (col. 796). 

Joseph Alein, ‘ Christian Letters full of 
Spiritual Instruction,’ 1672, written in Il- 











chester prison (col. 821). 

Abiezer Coffe, ‘Return to the Way of 
Faith,’ 1651, written after he had been a year 
and a half in Newgate (col. 961). 

Perhaps the most felicitous title was chosen 
by Vavasor Powell, who, whilst in the Fleet, 
wrote not only ‘The Sufferer’s Catechism,’ 


| but ‘The Bird in the Cage Chirping,’ 1661 

| (col. 916). 

| The subject is indeed enormous. ‘ 
G. E. 


though several are mere scribble, yet they | 


brought him in a comfortable subsistence dur- 
ing his long stay there.” The much over- 
rated Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 1647, were 


‘‘ never written before the author was in the | 


FEATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8, 41, 81, 
237, 251).—There is a lane of that name 
near Addington, Surrey, and it is said that 
it was so called because of the Old Man's 
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autumn, and suggests feathers. It is on dry 
chalk. Z 
H. W. D. 


Purley. 


“WORDS ARE THE DAUGHTERS OF 

EARTH” (clxxxii. 231, 361).—The 
‘Oxford Dictionary of Quotations’ gives yet 
another close parallel to this saying, viz., 
‘“Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons 
are things,”’ from ‘ Boulter’s Monument’ (I. 
377), by Samuel Madden, D.D. (1686-1765), 
(according to the ‘D.N.B.’). ‘‘‘ Boulter’s 
Monument,’ a panegyrical poem, sacred to 
the memory of that great and excellent pre- 
late and patriot, Dr. ee Boulter, late 
Lord-Archbishop of Armagh,’’ published at 
Dublin anonymously in 1745 (the archbishop 
having died in 1742), was in later years 
(perhaps as late .as 1775 or 1777) inquired for 
by Johnson because, as he told an Irish visi- 
tor (the Rev. Dr. Thomas Campbell: see 
Boswell, at the end of the year 1756), Madden 
submitted that work to my castigation; and I re- 
member I blotted a great many lines, and might 
have blotted many more, without making the poem 
the worse. However, the Doctor was very thank- 
ful, and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, 
which was to me at that time a great sum. 

{Ordinary editions of Boswell, I may say, 
such as Routledge’s, the Globe, Ingpen’s Illus- 
trated, and the Oxford two-volume edition, 
agree in reading ‘‘ the poem worse,’’ whereas 
the first edition reads ‘‘ the poem the worse.’’] 

We are not told whether Johnson added 
any lines, but it is possible that this notable 
line in Madden’s poem owed something to 
Johnson, or alternatively that, being Mad- 
den’s, it stuck in Johnson’s memory and con- 
tributed to the phrasing in the Preface to 
the Dictionary (1755); while, of course, it is 
equally possible that both men were familiar 
with the idea from an earlier source. 

I see that the editors of the new edition of 
Johnson’s ‘Poems’ (Oxford, 1941) are of 
opinion (p. 378) that Johnson’s services to 
Madden were apparently ‘‘confined to 
* pruning’’.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxii. 230, 290).—Scott’s grotto still 
survives. Amwell House grounds were much 
curtailed in 1860, so that now it is in the 
garden of ‘‘ The Grotto,’’ Myddelton Road, 
Ware. The grotto took .at least thirty years 
to construct and was not completed to its 
present extent until about 1780, at a cost of 


} 
| 








Beard—Traveller’s Joy—which lines it in £10,000. The original visitors’ book includes 


the signatures of many noble personages, 
foreigners as well as natives, amongst whom 
Dr. Johnson figures. A full historical account 
and description of the grotto, with plan, was 
published in the Transactions of the East 
Herts Archaeological Society, vol. i, pp. 19-31, 
1899; and a brief further note in vol. x, p. 
119, 1937. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


May I refer L. M, W. to two grottoes that 
certainly existed, in my boyhood, at Car- 
shalton, Surrey, and one at least of which I 
have reason for believing still almost certainly 
exists, if not indeed both. Both are impor- 
tant and picturesque examples; and both are 
in immediate connection with Ruskin’s 
‘Springs of Wandel.’ The first was in the 
grounds of Carshalton Park; and is described 
in Brightling’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Carshalton ’ (2nd ed., 1882), as ‘‘ a grotto, 
bearing signs of former magnificence, built by 
Mr. Young in 1724 (this date appears on the 
inside). The exterior was adorned with 
statues of mythological personages.” The 
park itself, however, was unfortunately cut 
up for building purposes, now more than 
forty years ago, and the grotto may, or may 
not, have been destroyed. The second is in 
the grounds of Carshalton House, which was 
acquired at about the same period for a 
nunnery, and thus remains intact; and the 
grotto itself has also probably escaped. Of 
this Mr. C, R. B, Barrett writes in his book 
on ‘ Surrey ’ (1895, p. 29): ‘‘ Near the head- 
spring.of the lake or pond is a curious kind 
of stone-built summer-house, usually called 
the Hermitage, leading out of this is an 
underground passage, which admits to a cir- 
cular vault, in the sides of which are round- 
topped alcoves. When this Hermitage was 
built, in 1719, the roof was covered with thick 
lead on which earth was heaped and yew 
trees planted. These yew trees still flourish, 
and have some of them attained to a very 
great size.’’ The close proximity of the two 
dates is remarkable: almost certainly the 
earlier of the two grottoes has suggested the 
later. 


JosEePH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon, 


Richly decorated grottoes are mentioned as 
having existed in Chelsea. Queen Caroline 
was royally entertained in one of them in 1729. 
This is spoken of as having been taken down 
in 1795. The last of the Chelsea grottoes, 
according to Besant, disappeared with the 
construction of the Chelsea embankment. They 
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appear to have been in the old hospital garden 
and are referred to in the ‘Historical Survey 
of London, North of the Thames,’ p. 61. As 
the Chelsea embankment was opened in 1874, 
it is not unlikely that the last grotto here 
survived until well into the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

There was a grotto in the vicinity of Roso- 
man Street, Clerkenwell, which first came into 
existence about 1760. (Ibid. 692). 14. 3% 
pictured in views to be seen in the Crace collec- 
tion. Smith has been quoted as making refer- 
ence to a grotto garden kept by Jackson in 
1779 which, it has been suggested, may have 
been the one above mentioned. The English 
gretto in Clerkenwell was probably the nearest 
to the City of London. Evelyn speaks of the 
grots in the chalky rocks (at Clifden, i.e. 
Cliveden, near Taplow) as_ pretty and a 
‘romantic object.” (‘ Diary ’ 23 July, 1679). 
His use of the diminutive, ‘ grot,”’ is in- 
teresting. 

The original grotto in the grounds of Stowe 
School is still in existence at the head of the 
Worthies river, though shorn of its splendour 
in ducal days. These gardens, too, still re- 
tain the pebble alcove, a somewhat similar 
construction in so far as interior manner of 
decoration was concerned, while Dido’s cave, 
another curious conceit of Lord Cobham’s 


time, could be located well within living 
memory. 
Such examples, however, can never have 


compared with certain great caverns, also 
sometimes called grottoes such as that at Han, 
in Belgium, and off the Neapolitan coast at 
Capri. Pepys seems nowhere to have noticed 
grottoes, and this is surprising since his 
acquaintance with landed estates was by no 
means negligible, though admittedly more 
restricted than Evelyn’s. That the secretary 
of the Admiralty reacted to the aesthetic and 
curious is instanced by his visits to Nonsuch 
and Blackwall, (‘ Diary’ Sept. 21 and 22, 
1665.) A humble conception of a grotto may 
have been veiled in Cowper's ‘‘ inscription for 
an hermitage in the author’s garden,’’—a 
simple quatrain contained among his miscel- 
laneous poems (Oxford edition, p. 421). His 
‘inseription for a moss-house in the shrub- 
bery at  Weston”’ (ibid.) may carry 
on the idea. An old moss cottage on the 
Wyndcliff above the river Wye near Chepstow 
still stands. and is a popular show place, 
with interior walls composed of moss. 
Aan B. ANDERSON, 


‘ <Assuredly among these must be included 
that gem, viz. the gardens of Erdsleigh cot- 














tage, Milton Abbot, near Tavistock, 


th 
estate of the Duke of Bedford. For lea 
through the demon spoliation, it has been 


locked, but permission is obtainable if sought 
Adjoining is the pavement of mutton knuckle 
bones around the veranda, reputed to have 
been supplied from Princetown prison. 


F. W. Symes. 


ATRICK’S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22, 
67, 83, 111, 152).—There is a_ short 
account of the above, given in ‘ Froissart’s 
Chronicles.’ I paraphrase what appears in 
short on pp. 522-4 [Globe edition, p, 425}. 
The period must have been after Richard II 
returned from his first visit to Ireland, 1394. 
Froissart says that he courted the acquain- 
tance of Sir William de Lisle, 

On the Friday we rode together, and by the 
way I asked, if he had accompanied the kiag on 
his expedition to Ireland. He said he had, I then 
asked if there were any foundation in truth for 
what was said of St. Patrick’s Hole. He replied 
there was; and that he and another knight, during 
the king’s stay at Dublin, had been there. They 
entered it at sunset, remained there the whole 
night, and came out at sunrise the next morning, 
I requested he would tell whether he saw all the 
marvellous things which are said to be seen there. 
He made the following answer:—‘ When I and 
my companion had passed the entrance of the cave, 
called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, we descended 
three or four steps (for you go down into it like 
a_ cellar), when we found our heads so much 
affected by the heat, that we seated ourselves on 
the steps which are of stone, and such a drowsiness 
came over us that we slept the whole night. | 
asked if when asleep, they knew where they were, 
and what visions they had. He said they had many 
strange dreams, and they seemed, as they imagined, 
to see more than they would have done if they had 
been in their beds. This they were both assured 
of. When morning came, and we were awake, the 
door of the cave was opened, for so we had ordered 
it, and we came out, but instantly lost all recollec- 
tion of everything we had seen, and looked upon 
the whole as a phantom. I did not push the con- 
versation further. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS: 
DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 
(clxxxii, 206, 262).—In Leeds, and doubtless 
in its neighbourhood, a narrow, walled pas- 
sage between houses, or their gardens, is called 
a ginnel (I am not sure that the spelling is 
correct). May I add that in Guildford there 
is (or was about forty years ago) ‘‘ a narrow 
lane or alley,’’ running from North Street 
towards High Street, and known by the name 
of Tunsgate. From an old ‘ Ichnography or 
Ground Plan of Guildford,’ published in 
1739, it appears that there then existed quite 
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a number of these ‘ gates’’ in different parts 


of the town. Those on the south of High 
Street were Rats, Bookers, Tun, 
Bakers, and Ship Gates; and those on the 
north, Swan, Bull’s Head, and Coffee-House. 
All were narrow passages, even if not quite 
of the ‘‘ ginnel’’ type (which is more a foot- 
path), and some of them seem to have been 
called after inns. Tunsgate and Milksgate 
—which must be added to the listsurvived 
c. 1900, and possibly still survive. ‘‘ Gate,”’ 
in this connection, has always puzzled me; in 
this purely Saxon district it cannot be the 
Danish ‘“‘ gate’’ that is so familiar in York 
and elsewhere as the name for an ordinary 
street, and, indeed, these Guildford ‘‘ gates ’’ 
are mere lanes; on the other hand, Guild- 
ford, so far as my knowledge goes, was never 
a walled town, nor could it under any circum- 
stances have possessed city gates in such 
abundance. Can any of your readers throw 
any light on this? 
JosePH EK. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


IHOROUGHFARE NAME: TONTINE 
STREET (clxxxii. 192, 235, 264, 302, 
304).—A friend tells me that in a guide-book 
on Folkestone, Tontine Street in that town (at 
the first reference) is remarked upon as being 
so named on account of being built on the 
Tontine method, which was not considered a 
success. I am given to understand that 
Webster’s Dictionary devotes several inches 
of lines in reference to ‘‘ Tontine.’’ Its 
occurrence has been spoken of as not uncom- 

mon, and found in lots of places. 

A. M. Z. 


AMMER PONDS: WEALDEN IRON 
(elxxxii. 205, 250, 294).—See also ‘ Sus- 
sex Iron Works and Iron Masters’ (M. A. 
Lower) ‘ Sussex Archaeological Collection ’ 
xvili (1866) 10-16; ‘On the Ironworks of 
Sussex ’ (J. C. Savery) Journal British Arch- 
acological Association xxiv. (1868) 335-242 ; 
‘The Sussex Ironworks ’ (J. L. Parsons) Sus- 
sex Archaeological Collection xxxii (1882) 
19-32; and ‘In Kentish Pilgrim Land’ (W. 
Coles Finch) 1927, 45-48. 
J. ARDAGH. 


UOTATION WANTED (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 

clxxxii. 183)—Samuel Horsley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph (1733-1806), seems to have said “‘ the people 
have nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them” in the House of Lords.—See ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History,’ xxxii, 258. Poe quotes this in 
his story, ‘ Three Sundays in a Week,’ and in his 
essay, ‘ Fifty Suggestions.’ 

T. O. Massorr. 


Saddlers, | —— 








The Library. 


A Sheaf of Studies, By E. K. Chambers. 

(Oxford University Press. 10s. net.) 

F another volume of essays in criticism 

and research Miss Rebecca West wrote 
that they were ‘written by a specialist so 
vigorous and so happy in his work that 
nearly ali of them would interest any but 
the dullest dog of a general reader.’”’ To Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s ‘Gleanings from a 
Period of Fifty Years,’ you must bring your 
own interest, which you will if you are in- 
terested in the poetry of Arnold and Mere- 
dith, in Alice Meynell, in the dating of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Christabel,’ in the 
study of English literature in poetry (the 
timelessness of), in the dedicated life, and in 
Oxford. 

But, as Miss West concluded concerning the 
other book: ‘‘ It is idle to suggest that this is 
a volume which compels agreement on every 
page.”’ We propose to show how much we 
agree with Sir Edmund Chambers and just 
where he disagrees with himself. 

‘“ What I tell you three times is true ’’— 
true, of course, for the man who tells you, or 
he would gambol from it, but true for us. 
too when Sir Edmund says, five times over: 

(1). The criterion of high poetry, on the side 
of impulse as distinct from craftsmanship, is to be: 
found, not in the nature of its subject matter, but 
in the quality of the emotional excitement which 
that subject-matter . . . aroused in the mind of the 
poet. (P. 27). 

(2). Poetry is ... the reflex of life, and life, 
if its reflex is to be of value, must be lived for 
itself. (Pp. 29-30). 

(3). Poetry in its essence is the outcome of am 
emotional’ reaction to experiences and activities 
which are themselves distinct from poetry. (P. 132). 

(4). Am I representing lifelong poetic dedica- 
tion as a mirage? Perhaps it is, if it becomes an 
attempt at a continual response to activities which 
are not lived but only observed. (P. 141). 

(5)... poetry is not the substance of human 
living, but the response to living in moments of 
emotion. (P. 142). 

Poetry, may we say? is an impassioned 
response to the prose of the poet’s own life 
—the unsheltered, ‘‘ uncloistered,’’ life at 
once providing more material for poetry and 
educating the poet to write it. Sir Edmund 
speaks of ‘‘ Pater’s wise emphasis on the 
‘hard logical or quasi-prosaic excellence that 
verse has or needs.’ ”’ 

From all this it follows that there are 
two ways of seeing and saying any thing, the 
prosaic way and the poetic way, and that the 
poetic way is the better, as being-the res- 
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ponse of deeper feeling. But when Sir Ed- 
mund quotes Coleridge’s ‘‘ homely definitions 
of prose and poetry, that is, for prose, ‘‘ words 
in their best order,’’ and for poetry, ‘* the 
best words in their best order,’’ he com- 
ments: ‘‘ That does not help us much, since 
by the ‘‘ the best words ’’ Coleridge can only 
mean the best words, not for prose, but for 
poetry, which remains undefined’ (p. 110). 
But Sir Edmund has told us what the 
criterion of high poetry is; ‘‘ the quality of 
the emotional excitement which his subject 
matter has aroused in the mind of the poet ”’ 
and has not aroused in the mind of the prosaic 
man. The ‘‘ best words’’ are the best—not 
for poetry, for it is no question of ‘‘ poetic 
diction ’’—but for the fact. Prose does not 
use these ‘‘ best words,’’ either from lack of 
skill or from a sense. of decorum. We had 
thought to illustrate this from the practice 
of Alice Meynell who has treated in her later 
verse many of the ideas she had earlier put 
into prose. ‘She was now allowing her im- 
passioned intellect its full and proper scope, 
its ‘‘ best words.’’ But Sir Edmund himself 
supplies an example. He prints ten lines 
from Milton’s sonnet “‘ on being arrived at 
twenty-three years of age ’’, and immediately 
below them gives Milton’s prose-paraphrase of 
them in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ as part of an 
apology for his life “‘ as yet obscure and un- 
serviceable to mankind.’’ It is not, as the 
friend thinks, to ‘‘ the endless delight of specu- 
lation”’ that ‘‘this my tardy moving’’ is 
due, but to ‘‘ a sacred reverence and religious 
advisement how best to undergo, not taking 
thought of being late, so it give advantage to 
be more fit.’ Well, is there any doubt which 
are the best words? But does Sir Edmund 
really disagree with Coleridge’s distinction 
between ‘‘words’’ in prose and ‘‘ the best 
words’ in poetry? No, for he says (p. 112): 
‘Mr. De La Mare has said what I want to 
say for me, far better than I can say it for 
myself. It takes a poct to speak properly of 
poetry,’’ and then quotes ten lines of Mr. 
De La Mare’s poetry. Emerson provides an 
exact corollary to Coleridge’s ‘‘ homely defini- 
tion.”” He says: ‘“‘In reading prose I am 
sensitive as soon as a sentence drags; but in 
poetry as soon as one word drags.’’ In this 
book there are two sentences that do not drag : 

(1). I have read a book about Arnold, the 
writer of which appears to have taken his inspira- 
tion from the insolent grace of Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
and to have succeeded admirably in catching the 
insolence. 





_(2). A pundit tells us that the first two antho 
gies called ‘ Poems of To-day,’ ** hardly contain fij 
good poems between them.” I wjsh he had name 
the four exceptions. 

In the incidental poetry, not a word dra 
(till we come to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, whe 
verses drag throughout), and this persuad 
us to make a fresh attempt to understay 
Meredith’s ‘Modern Love,’ in which 
Edmund’s attempt will be helpful; but 
it reminds us that Meredith’s poems 
well, not to put too fine a point upon it 
the best words; the prose written about thé 
not the best. 3 

Alice Meynell, in those years, whe 
Sir Edmund thinks she was silent, ug 
to insist on ‘ poetical poetry,’ the only poet 
she could praise. We intend the same 
tinction when we speak of Meredith’s poem 
They do not need elucidation, nor gain 
being systematized. 


On July 15 John Murray will publish 
eagerly awaited authoritative ‘ Life and 
ters of H. R. L. Sheppard,’ that 
pervading personality who was both a great’ 
ecclesiastic and a popular preacher, Head ¢ 
Oxford House, Vicar of St. Martin’s, ¢ 
Dean of Canterbury, the Canon of St. Pauls 
and the beloved Dick Sheppard, the voige) 
from the radio and the life and soul of amy) 
party he was with. His biographer, R. Hf 
Roberts, knew him intimately and has 
skill to reveal him as he was. Now wi 
the robe of public office and service has bee 
removed by death, we are shown the mai 
the martyr to chronic bad health, the en 
siast struggling with bodily weakness, ] 
depressed, often disappointed at the limita 
tions of what he could achieve, sometimes fi 
patient with his colleagues, often the p 
of doubts and miseries during long sleeple 
nights, Behind the ready smile, the laugh 
breaking through asthma, the overflowing 
sympathy so freely given to all, there was) 
background of real tragedy, and this must 0 
known to understand Dick Sheppard’s come 
pelling power. a 


CorRIGENDA. 


At clxxii, 337, col. 1, 1. 17 from foot 
“ bouyant ” read buoyant; p. 345, col. 2, |. 3 f 
foot for ‘* describes ” read ascribes; p. 346 c. 
9, for ‘‘ prouced ” read produced; c 2, |. 20, 
“* 1774” [Macklin] read 1744; 1. 25, for “ 310 
1738,” read 31 May, 1783; p, 338 Literary 
Historical Notes, ‘ The Early Letters of T. 
sey’; for “ See ante p. 320,” read See ante p. 3 
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